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FOREWORD 


Educational  problems,  as  they  relate  to  teaching  character 
qualities,  have  to  do  with  (A)  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as 
it  relates  to  his  control  of  himself  as  a  social  unit,  (B)  his  prac- 
tice of  assisting  other  individuals  to  become  similarly  efficient 
and,  (C)  his  co-operation  in  an  agreed  system  of  conduct  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  community. 

For  convenience  in  teaching  these  qualities,  and  in  estimat- 
ing their  values,  they  may  be  separated  as  follows : 

A.  The  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  it  relates  to  his  con- 
trol of  himself  as  a  social  unit  is  dependent  upon 

(1)  His  conformation  in  social  forms  and  appear- 
ance with  the  other  members  of  his  community. 

(2)  His  possession  of  nervous  stability  and  control 
common  to  his  fellows. 

(3)  His   ability   to,  and  practice    of,  care  for  his 
own  person  and  needs. 

(4)  His  care  for  his  own  property. 

B.  His  practice  of  assisting  other  individuals    to    become 
similarly  efficient  as  shown  in 

( 5 )  His  acts  of  helpfulness  to  others. 

(6)  His  exercise  of  moral  initiative. 

(7)  His  valuation  and  use  of  time. 

C.  His  co-operation  in  an  agreed  system  of  conduct,  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  community. 
This  is  shown  in 

(8)  His  practice  of  conserving  community  prop- 
erty. 

(9)  His  obtaining  property  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  or  safety  of  other 
members  of  his  community. 

(10)  His  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  his  acts. 


These  social  elements  are  further  separable  into  many  acts 
that  are  readily  reduced  to  a  decimal  basis,  under  departments 
or  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  their  values  and  teach- 
ing them  in  a  systematic  manner. 

In  the  normal  evolution  of  social  development,  man  had  to 
(a)  care  for  his  own  person  and  needs;  (b)  abstain  from  in- 
jurious substances  and  practices;  (c)  care  for  his  household; 
(d)  care  for  his  personal  possessions;  (e)  care  for  community 
property;  (f)  develop  responsibility  for  his  acts;  (g)  observe 
social  forms  and  customs;  (h)  develop  moral  initiative;  (i) 
value  time  as  a  personal  and  social  factor,  and  (j)  control  emo- 
tional outbursts  inimical  to  social  harmony  and  progress.  This 
process  of  development  of  the  requirements  of  associated  be- 
ings is  normal  to  the  character  building  of  the  child  as  well,  and 
is  followed  in  practice  in  this  system  of  training.  In  conditions 
of  degenerating  mentality  of  any  individual  the  inverse  loss 
of  these  acquired  social  qualities  may  be  confidently  expected, 
for  the  cultural  standards  that  society  has  developed  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  longest  time  and  the  greatest  effort  are  the 
ones  that  will  suffer  first  in  the  process  of  destruction.  This 
is  observed  in  the  losses  through  senility,  disease  and  the  com- 
mon use  of  habit-forming  drugs. 

As  it  appears  to  be  possible  to  place  all  of  the  social  acts  of 
man  into  these  sections,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  closely  ap- 
proximated valuation,  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  teaching  moral 
or  social  qualities  is  attained. 

G.  H.  C. 

Long  Beach,  California, 
October,  1922. 


A  SYSTEM 

OF 
CHARACTER  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 


Character  qualities  of  children  are  not  successfully 
taught  by  preachments,  or  by  acceptance  of  truths 
printed  in  books,  or  from  mottoes  on  a  wall.  They  must 
be  built  by  careful,  intelligent  parents,  piece  by  piece 
as  one  would  build  an  article  of  furniture,  or  a  house. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  score  sheets  are  introduced  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  six  parts  or  sections  into  which 
the  system  is  divided.  These  sheets  are  to  be  used  to 
keep  a  check  upon  the  actual  mental  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  child  under  training. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  the  parents 
should  proceed  to  train  the  child  in  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  Part  One,  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  before  fill- 
ing in  the  blank  score  sheets  inserted  at  the  end  of  that 
Part.  They  should  then  continue  to  train  the  child  in 
the  matters  in  Part  One,  and  add  training  in  the  les- 
sons given  in  Part  Two  for  a  second  period  of  two 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  should  fill  in 
the  second  blank  space  in  the  Child's  Score  Sheet  for 
Part  One,  and  also  fill  in  the  first  blank  space  in  the 
Child's  Score  Sheet  for  Part  Two.  This  process  of 
training  and  scoring  at  the  stated  intervals,  should 
continue  progressively  through  all  of  the  six  Parts  into 
which  the  system  is  divided.  The  filling  in  of  the  other 
score  sheets  should  also  be  conscientiously  attended  to, 
in  order  that  parents  may  prepare  themselves  for  the 
final  self-examination  of  their  worthiness  and  pro- 
ficiency in  parenthood,  as  will  be  made  apparent  by 
properly  filling  in  the  schedules  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


SYSTEM  OF 

TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 
PART  ONE 

The  positive  or  objective  method  of  teaching  char- 
acter qualities. 

Method  of  teaching  the  child  to  use  hand  and 
brain  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Playwork  for  children  from  three  to  sixty  months 
of  age. 

Diet  lists  and  rules  for  feeding,  suitable  for  infants 
and  children. 

Table  of  weights  and  measures. 

Register  of  mental  and  physical  conditions. 

Score  of  the  home. 

Score  of  the  remediable  diseases  of  the  child. 

Score  of  selected  character  qualities  of  the  child. 

The  great  social  diseases  such  as  lying,  stealing,  cruelty 
and  destructiveness  usually  result  from  bad  training,  or  the  lack 
of  training,  of  the  hand  and  brain  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  organized  society.  When  this  orderly  association  of 
the  activities  of  the  child  with  accepted  social  usages  is  properly 
taught  at  an  early  age,  parents  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
their  child  will  live  in  peace  with  his  fellow  men.  The  need 
for  the  concentration  of  public  and  private  interests  in  putting 
this  training  into  general  effect  is  shown  in  the  steadily  increas- 
ing flow  of  humanity  to  the  divorce  court,  jail,  juvenile  asylum 
and  the  insane  hospital. 

It  becomes  imperative,  therefore,  that  certain  social  prin- 
ciples that  have  proven  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of  human 
progress  be  used  as  a  basis  for  home  training  of  children,  and 
that  they  be  grouped  in  a  simple  form  for  the  practical  use  of 
the  average  parent.  The  performance  of  acts  based  upon  cor- 
rect social  principles,  when  repeated  until  they  are  automatically 
reproduced,  result  in  astonishingly  good  character  qualities  in 
children  under  training,  however  they  may  differ  in  age,  size, 
race  or  temperament. 

As  the  parent  must  of  necessity  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  his  child  during  the  first  most  impressionable  months  of 


his  life,  it  is  essential  that  his  relationships  in  the  home  shall  not 
be  other  than  helpful  to  him.  Parental  disorderliness,  including 
the  scowl,  the  harsh  voice,  the  offensive  tone  of  authority  and 
the  quick  act  of  vengeance,  are  readily  copied  by  the  child  and 
immediately  become  a  part  of  his  being.  Fortunately,  orderly, 
restrained  behavior,  the  smile  and  simple  courtesy,  are  equally 
contagious  and  readily  expand  his  life  into  social  and  physical 
health.  The  character  of  the  child  is  therefore,  with  few  quali- 
fications, a  correct  measure  of  the  habits  of  life  and  the  methods 
of  training  used  by  his  parents,  and  society  must  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  results  obtained. 

Parents  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  they  create  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  their  child  must  live.  Where  orderliness,  re- 
straint, cheerfulness  and  courtesy  prevail  the  child  will  repeat 
these  healthful  virtues  in  visible  acts  from  hour  to  hour,  until 
they  become  the  whole  expression  of  his  being:  his  sure  and 
sane  relationship  toward  his  fellows.  Disorderly,  unrestrained, 
harsh  and  coarse  actions  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  the  child 
will,  on  the  contrary,  result  in  disturbed  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body,  and  in  unhealthy,  vitiated  mental  states. 

The  Positive  or  Objective  System  of  Teaching  Character 

Qualities 

It  is  now  evident  that  certain  acts  of  standardized  value 
must  be  given  parents  using  this  system,  that  they  may  teach 
them  to  their  child  with  the  purpose  of  scoring  the  proficiency 
with  which  the  child  performs  them.  These  acts,  evaluated  as 
social  qualities,  and  enacted  in  the  daily  life  of  the  child  may 
be  perfect,  or  they  may  be  excellent  or  good.  On  the  contrary 
the  average  daily  acts  may  be  only  fair,  or  they  may  be  poor, 
bad  or  very  bad.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  tests  the  values  of 
the  acts  should  be  recognized  and  recorded  on  the  score  sheet 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  child  his  social  or  character  grade, 
and  to  mark  from  time  to  time  his  improvement  in  character 
qualities.  The  imperative  necessity  for  doing  this  cannot  be 
over  emphasized,  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  society, 
and  schools,  as  well  as  the  professional  and  business  interests, 
will  ask  for  a  standardized  and  verified  character  score  before 
making  inquiry  into  the  ability  to  make  money,  or  the  mere 
smartness  of  a  youth. 


It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the  names  of  virtues 
such  as  sympathy,  kindness,  patience,  gratitude,  honesty,  etc., 
have  not  been  given  a  place  in  this  system.  They  are  receding 
abstractions  that  mark  the  goal  toward  which  character  training 
is  directed.  Actual  scoring  and  training  of  character  qualities 
must  deal  with  acts  which  make  toward  or  against  them.  A 
child  who  scores  but  forty  per  cent  has  the  virtues  poorly  de- 
veloped. Patience,  kindness  and  honesty  are  very  unstable  in 
such  a  subject.  Another  who  scores  ninety-five  per  cent  is  rich 
in  possession  of  them.  The  average  patient  in  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  scores  only  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  the  average 
youth  in  an  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  scores  about  fifty 
per  cent,  and  the  normal  partially  trained  child  scores  approxi- 
mately eighty  per  cent.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  a 
child  is  not  on  the  way  to  good  citizenship  who  scores  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent.  If  he  is  deficient  in  sympathy,  kindness, 
patience,  gratitude  or  honesty  he  should  not  be  coaxed,  hired  or 
scolded  to  acquire  them,  but  he  should  receive  careful  and  pa- 
tient training  in  the  social  elements  to  raise  his  score  above  the 
safety  point  for  correct  conduct. 

Generally  speaking,  children  are  nervous,  restless,  naughty 
and  mentally  uncomfortable  because  of  more  or  less  spasmodic 
explosions  of  untrained,  misdirected,  but  perfectly  healthy  nerv- 
ous energy.  Where  this  condition  is  present  it  is  safe  for  the 
parent  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  child  is  never  at  fault,  but 
that  he  himself  has  been  sadly  negligent  in  the  care  of  his  off- 
spring. Scoldings,  "dont's"  and  sharp  commands  are  usually 
wholly  misapplied  when  directed  to  the  child. 

The  hand  is  the  main  instrument  through  which  the  brain 
of  the  child  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of 
objects  about  him.  The  parent  who  is  continually  saying, 
"Baby  must  not  touch"  and  "Mama  will  have  to  slap  baby's 
little  hands/'  when  he  wishes  to  use  them,  cannot  know  that  she 
is  greatly  retarding  her  child's  mental  development.  The  op- 
posite course  must  constantly  be  pursued  to  the  end  that  the  con- 
nection of  finger  tips  with  brain  cells  shall  be  awakened,  and 
an  association  of  recorded  impressions  be  established.  This  is 
fundamental  to  child  training,  and  consequently  a  knowledge  of 
objects  and  their  uses  should  be  far  advanced  before  the  child 
is  able  to  walk  or  talk.  For  this  reason  playwork  that  will  in- 
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sure  constructive  social  qualities  is  given  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  The  child  is  happiest  when  his  hands  are  busy  and  when 
he  thinks  he  is  useful.  If  he  is  not  provided  with  something 
to  do  he  will  be  fretful  and  troublesome.  Parents  should  al- 
ways have  at  hand  for  him  a  bit  of  constructive  play  suitable 
to  his  age,  to  entertain  and  educate  his  hand  and  brain.  Toys 
may  be  very  useful,  but  they  are  too  commonly  employed  as  a 
makeshift  to  relieve  parents  from  the  serious  business  of  train- 
ing the  child  in  acts  of  helpfulness  and  love. 
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Playwork  For  Children  From  Three  to  Sixty  Months  of  Age 

The  following  playwork  is  adapted  to  children  of  the  des- 
ignated ages.  If  the  games  are  played  happily  and  regularly 
with  the  child  it  will  become  the  joy  of  his  life  to  use  them  in 
a  skilled  and  helpful  way. 

At  Three  Months  he  should  be  taught  to  grasp  ob- 
jects of  different  sizes  and  weights  held  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  him.  He  should  find  his  legs,  put  feeding 
bottle  to  his  mouth,  and  use  the  vessel. 

NOTES  : 


At  Six  Months  his  fingers  should  be  familiar  with  all 
objects  about  the  room;  with  marbles,  blocks,  etc.  He 
should  know  where  the  clock,  fish-globe  and  other  ob- 
jects are  located  when  they  are  named.  He  should  put 
out  both  arms  to  be  taken. 

NOTES  : 


At  Nine  Months  he  should  pat-a-cake,  wave  greeting, 
kiss  hand,  pile  blocks,  find  own  teeth,  hair,  tongue. 
Pull  off  shoes  and  stockings. 

NOTES  : 


At  Twelve  Months  he  should  cover  face  when  play- 
ing peek-a-boo;  put  shoes  and  stockings  to  feet;  assist 
in  dressing  and  undressing  himself;  dust  flour  off  chair 
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rounds  when  helping  his  mother;  roll  ball  with  judg- 
ment, different  distances. 
NOTES  : 


At  Fifteen  Months  he  should  carry  glasses  of  water 
to  and  from  the  table;  help  wipe  splashes  of  water 
from  the  floor;  dust  and  sweep  with  individual  cloth  and 
broom;  button  and  unbutton  clothes,  and  properly  lay 
away  his  shoes. 

NOTES  : 


At  Eighteen  months  he  should  help  set  and  clear  off 
the  table;  wipe  a  selected  dish  or  two;  paste  strips  of 
paper  to  make  squares  and  crosses ;  unpin  safety-pins  in 
clothing;  unbutton  and  pull  off  shoes  and  stockings; 
use  handkerchief  and  replace  it  in  his  pocket. 

NOTES  : 


At  Twenty-one  Months  he  should  cut  strips  of  paper 
with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and  paste  them  on  pieces  of 
pasteboard  to  make  crosses,  squares  and  triangles;  cut 
pictures  out  of  papers  and  paste  them  into  books. 

NOTES  : 
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At  Twenty-four  Months  he  should  string  beads  with 
needle  and  thread;  select  colors  of  beads  with  accuracy; 
sew  buttons  on  cloth;  sew  pieces  of  cloth  together;  vol- 
untarily pick  up  broken  beads,  etc.,  and  put  them  into  the 
waste  basket. 

NOTES  : 


At  Twenty-seven  Months  he  should  wash  his  own 
hands  clean  with  soap  and  water,  particularly  after  com- 
ing from  the  toilet;  help  with  bath;  wash  selected  dish 
or  two ;  paste  strips  of  paper  on  cardboard  to  make  ap- 
pearance of  picture  frame;  cut  picture  from  book  and 
paste  accurately. 

NOTES  : 


At  Thirty-one  Months  he  should  be  able  to  cut  strips 
of  paper  and  paste  on  cardboard  to  form  As,  Xs,  Ls  and 
Hs,  and  should  know  name  of  each;  pick  over  beans, 
break  spaghetti  and  do  other  similar  work  in  a  trust- 
worthy manner. 

NOTES  : 


At  Thirty-four  Months  he  should  fold  paper  to  make 
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hat;  fold  paper  from  which  to  cut  out  the  round  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet;  cut  out  Cs,  Os,  Ds,  etc.,  and  know 
their  names;  paste  letters  on  cards  to  form  words  of 
one  syllable. 
NOTES  : 


At  Thirty-six  Months  he  should  take  bath;  brush 
teeth;  build  sightly  houses  with  building  blocks;  cut  out 
pages  from  wall  paper  to  make  scrap-book  and  fold  and 
sew  them  together;  paste  pictures  into  scrap-book  with 
good  understanding  as  to  appropriateness  of  subjects; 
nail  pieces  of  lath  together  to  make  squares  and  tri- 
angles; draw  crude  picture  of  house,  and  round  human 
face. 

NOTES  : 


At  Forty-two  Months  he  should  do  decorative  work 
with  brass-headed  tacks,  and  with  colored  paper  on 
pasteboard ;  put  together  mechanical  toys. 

NOTES  : 
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At  Forty-eight  Months  he  should  help  wash  and  wipe 
dishes ;  help  to  do  chamber  work ;  weave  and  knit. 
NOTES  : 


From  Fifty-four  to  Sixty  Months  he  should  help  mix 
cooky  dough,  custards  and  bread,  and  assist  in  baking 
them;  prepare  vegetables  for  cooking;  help  clean  and 
put  away  cooking  utensils. 

NOTES  : 


A  trained  child  should  habitually  do  all  the  things  that  are 
recorded  for  a  child  of  his  age.  If  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
months  he  regularly  does  no  more  than  what  is  done  by  a 
trained  child  of  fifteen  months  he  is  six  months  below  grade. 

It  should  be  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  that  she 
must  do  with  her  own  hands  in  the  presence  of  her  child  the 
acts  she  wishes  him  to  perform.  Aloofness,  directing  and  criti- 
cising will  not  accomplish  results,  and  they  will,  if  carried  far, 
strain  or  break  the  attachment  of  parent  and  child.  The  brain 
is  taught  to  record  and  direct  social  acts  through  the  hands  and 
therefore  it  is  they  that  must  be  trained  in  good  citizenship  by 
repeated  acts  of  helpfulness. 

Children  are  very  commonly  found  to  be  untrained  in  the 
systematized  use  of  their  hands  and  brains.  They  will  not 
score  perfect  or,  possibly,  even  fair  in  the  schedule  that  is  here 
given.  Much  of  the  playwork  prescribed  for  children  under 
two  years  of  age  may  seem  impossible  of  accomplishment  to 
parents,  and  they  may  feel  discouraged  with  the  prospect  of 
getting  the  rating  raised  to  a  score  of  "fair."  To  such  parents 
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we  would  say  that  a  good  score  is  possible  of  attainment  by  any 
normal  child,  and  that  if  it  is  not  secured  to  him  a  physical  fault 
will  be  found  in  the  child  or,  far  more  commonly,  the  parents 
will  lack  application  and  patience  in  building  him  up  to  grade. 
Comparatively  few  children  are  born  with  poisoned  tissues 
or  defective  vital  organs.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  saicTtfrat 
if  a  child  does  not  keep  well,  the  cause  will  usually  be  found  in 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  parents  to  give  him  home  care  and 
training.  Almost  invariably  the  functions  of  the  child's  or- 
gans become  abnormal  only  through  the  lack  of  use  of  easily 
applied  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures.  When  the  parents  faith- 
fully apply  these  in  the  raising  of  children  the  need  of  medicine 
and  surgery  largely  disappears.  Even  in  the  most  vital  matter 
of  feeding  young  children,  great  difficulty  is  commonly  experi- 
enced in  getting  parents  to  enforce  total  abstinence  from  well 
known  injurious  materials,  such  as  cake,  candies,  nuts,  and 
salads.  The  sayings  of  officious  friends,  "I  always  gave  my 
child  these  things,"  and  "A  little  will  not  hurt  him,"  too  often 
overcome  the  scruples  and  common  sense  of  quite  intelligent  pa- 
rents. 

Diet  lists  and  rules  for  feeding,  suitable  for  infants  and 
children,  are  included  in  the  first  part  or  installment  of  the 
book.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  children  in  training  must 
receive  correct  nourishment,  and  avoid  eating  anything  difficult 
or  impossible  of  digestion.  Readiness  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  respond  to  the  spirit  and  activities  of  wholesome  home  life 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  healthful  functioning  of  the  diges- 
tive tract,  and  upon  the  freedom  of  the  blood  from  noxious 
products  of  digestion,  that  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  diet 
is  insisted  upon. 

Rules  For  Feeding  Infants  and  Children 

If  the  nursing  child  does  not  gain  at  the  rate  shown  in  the 
table  of  weights  and  measures,  the  mother's  health,  habits  and 
diet  must  be  carefully  investigated.  She  must  be  given  a  regu- 
lar, quiet  life.  Her  food  should  be  selected  from  the  list  pre- 
scribed for  children  over  four  years  of  age.  She  should  not 
take  large  amounts  of  fluids,  such  as  tea,  cocoa,  etc.,  that  make 
for  quantity  rather  than  quality  of  breast  milk.  If,  despite  the 
greatest  possible  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  child  con- 
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tinues  to  fail  to  take  on  a  proper  amount  of  weight  he  should 
be  given  all  the  food  he  cares  for  from  the  bottle  after  putting 
him  to  the  breast  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  he  be  given  quantities  of  water  to  quiet  him,  or 
to  supplement  his  food. 

The  bottle  fed  baby  of  normal  weight  and  strength  may 
be  given  clean  raw  milk  and  water  in  the  proportions  described 
below.  If,  however,  he  is  weak  or  under  weight  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  must  be  less  than  here  prescribed. 

During  the  first  week  or  ten  days  the  infant  should  be 
given  food  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  milk  to  three-fourths 
water.  To  this  should  be  added  a  prescribed  amount  of  soluble 
malted  barley  or  wheat. 

He  should  be  awakened  and  fed  at  six  and  nine  a.  m.,  at 
twelve  m.  and  at  three,  six  and  nine  p.  m.  Very  young,  as  well 
as  under-nourished  infants  may  be  fed  at  two  a.  m. 

The  amount  at  each  feeding  and  its  strength  should  slow- 
ly increase  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  ounces 
at  one  week  to  five  or  six  ounces  at  twelve  weeks  of  age,  and 
from  one-fourth  milk  to  approximately  five  parts  of  milk  to 
four  parts  of  water  at  the  third  month. 

At  Three  Months  of  age  he  should  be  fed  at  six  and  ten 
a.  m.  and  at  two,  six  and  ten  p.  m.  The  milk  and  water  should 
be  given  in  about  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  milk  to  four 
parts  of  water  with  soluble  malted  grain  as  before.  Two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  diluted  orange  or  canned  tomato  juice 
may  be  given  every  second  or  third  day  at  this  age. 

At  Six  Months  of  age  his  food  should  be  given  in  about 
the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  milk  to  two  parts  of  water.  The 
strength  of  the  food  should  be  gradually  increased  from  this 
time  until  the  milk  is  given  undiluted  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
month.  In  addition  he  may  be  given,  several  times  a  week, 
just  before  a  mid-day  feeding,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  salted,  not 
sweetened,  cream  of  wheat  gruel,  or  of  a  mild  soup  made  of 
lean  beef  or  mutton  stewed  with  potato,  carrot  and  spinach. 
Each  should  be  strained  through  two  thicknesses  of  gauze.  The 
orange  or  tomato  juice  may  be  continued. 
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At  Eight  Months  of  age  a  small  part  of  the  white  of  a  cod- 
dled egg  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  a  more 
liberal  amount  of  the  foods  prescribed  above.  He  should  take 
about  eight  ounces  of  the  milk  preparation  at  each  feeding. 

At  Twelve  Months  of  age  he  should  be  taking  undiluted 
milk.  He  may  have  both  parts  of  a  coddled  egg  once  or  twice 
a  week,  as  well  as  the  soup  and  cream  of  wheat  at  the  ten  and 
two  o'clock  feedings.  He  may  also  have  orange  juice,  prune 
juice  and  the  red  juice  from  a  broiled  steak  or  a  roast. 

From  Twelve  to  Fifteen  Months,  meals  at  six  and  ten  a. 
m.  and  at  two  and  six  p.  m. 

Gradually  add  the  following  foods  to  those  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  sections  as  the  child  approaches  fifteen  months 
of  age : 

1.  Cream  of  wheat 
Oatmeal 

Rice 

Zwieback 

As  milk  is  diminished  add  butter  to  the  ration. 

2.  Spinach  ) 

Fresh  green  peas    >      Pass  through  a  sieve. 

Carrots  ) 

Prunes 

From  Fifteen  to  Twenty-four  Months,  meals  at  six  and 
ten  a.  m.  and  at  two  and  six  p.  m. 

At  least  one  portion  of  food  from  each  of  the  three  groups, 
1,  2  and  3,  must  be  included  in  each  day's  ration. 

1.  Milk,  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  per  day. 


Beef  or  mutton  stewed  with  potatoes,  carrots  and  spinach ;  strain 
Custard. 

2.  Oatmeal 
Cream  of  wheat 
Potato 

Rice 

Tapioca 

Cornstarch 

Zwieback  with  butter 

Oatmeal  crackers 

Whole  wheat  bread  and  butter 

3.  Spinach  or  chard    \ 

Fresh  green  peas    V     Pass  through  sieve. 

Carre  tfl 

Orange 

Stewed  fruits,  such  as  apples,  prunes,  pears,  peaches  or  apricots 

From  Twenty-four  to  Forty-eight  Months,  meals  at  seven- 
thirty  a.  m.,  twelve-thirty  and  six  p.  m. 
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At  least  one  portion  from  each  of  the  three  groups,  1,  2, 
and  3,  must  be  included  in  each  day's  ration. 

At  any  age  nothing  excepting  water  should  be  given 
between  meals. 

1.  Milk.     One  to  three  glasses  per  day 
Eggs 

Beef  or  mutton  broth  stewed  with  vegetables 
Fresh  fish 
Bacon 

Cottage  cheese 
Custard 

2.  Soups 
Oatmeal 
Cream  of  wheat 
Rice 

Tapioca 

Cornstarch 

Potato,  moderately 

Whole  wheat  bread  and  butter  or  gravy 

Zwieback  and  butter 

Oatmeal  crackers 

Jelly,  very  moderately 

Plain  cookies 

3.  Spinach,  chopped 
Fresh  green  peas 

Asparagus  }>     Mashed 

Carrots 

Bananas,  thoroughly  ripe 
Oranges 

Stewed   fruits,    such    as    apples,    prunes,    pears,    peaches   and 
apricots. 

After  the  Fourth  Year,  meals  at  seven-thirty  a.  m.,  twelve- 
thirty  and  six  p.  m. 

At  least  one  portion  from  each  of  the  three  groups,  1,  2 
and  3,  must  be  included  in  each  day's  ration. 

1.  Milk 
Eggs 
Beef          \ 

Chicken  One  to  three  times  a  week 

Turkey     j 

Bacon 

Dried  beef  gravy 

Codfish  gravy 

Tongue 

Fresh  fish 

Cottage  cheese 

Custard 

2.  Soups 
Noodles 
Rice 
Potato 
Sweet  potato 
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Oatmeal 

Cream  of  wheat 

Tapioca 

Cornstarch 

Whole  wheat  bread  with  butter 

Zwieback  with  butter 

Oatmeal  crackers 

Plain  cookies 

Jam"     f      Very  m°derately 

3.  Squash 
Pumpkin 
Asparagus 

Spinach  or  other  greens 
Fresh  green  peas 
String  beans 
Lima  beans 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 
Beets 
Carrots 
Oranges 

Bananas,  thoroughly  ripe 
Stewed  and  baked  fruits 
Apples 
Peaches 
Strawberries 
Melons 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES: 

Milk,  one-half  pint 
Stale  whole  wheat  bread  with  butter 
Oatmeal  or  graham  crackers 
Plain  cookies. 
Sandwiches : 

Minced  egg  j 

Minced  beef  1 

Minced  mutton  '  I 

Minced  chicken  I 

Minced  turkey  /         Wlth  lettuce  when  Practicable 

Minced  bacon  I 

Minced  tongue 

Cottage  cheese  J 

Jelly  or  jam,  very  moderately. 
Baked  Dishes:  Individual 

Cereal  puddings 

Pumpkin 

Custard 

Squash 

Cornstarch 

Tapioca. 
Fruits: 

Apples 

Oranges 

Bananas,  thoroughly  ripe. 
Cups  of  Stewed  Fruits: 

Baked  apple,  pear  or  peach 

Apple  sauce,  prunes,  etc. 
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Table  of  Heights  and  Weights  of  Children 

(Issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2  

2  months,  under  3  .... 

3  months,  under  4  .... 

4  months,  under  5  .... 

5  months,  under  6  .... 

6  months,  under  7  .... 

7  months,  under  8  .... 

8  months,  under  9  .... 

9  months,  under  10 

10  months,  under  11 

11  months,  under  12 

12  months,  under  13 

13  months,  under  14 

14  months,  under  15 

15  months,  under  16 

16  months,  under  17 

17  months,  under  18 

18  months,  under  19 

19  months,  under  20 

20  months,  under  21 

21  months,  under  22 

22  months,  under  23 

23  months,  under  24 

24  months,  under  25 

25  months,  under  26 

26  months,  under  27 

27  months,  under  28 

28  months,  under  29 

29  months,  under  30 

30  months,  under  31 

31  months,  under  32 

32  months,  under  33 

33  months,  under  34 

34  months,  under  35 

35  months,  under  36 

36  months,  under  3J 

37  months,  under  38 

38  months,  under  39 

39  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

42  months,  under  43 

43  months,  under  44 

44  months,  under  45 

45  months,  under  46 

46  months,  under  47 

47  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  49 

49  months,  under  50 

50  months,  under  51 

51  months,  under  52 

52  months,  under  53 


White 

boys. 

White 

girls. 

Height 

Weight 

Height 

Weight 

(inches) 

(pounds)3 

(inches) 

(pounds), 

21% 

»% 

20% 

8% 

22% 

10% 

21% 

10% 

23% 

12% 

23% 

11% 

24i/2 

14% 

24 

13 

25% 

15% 

24% 

141/4 

26% 

16% 

25% 

15% 

26% 

17% 

26% 

16% 

27% 

18i/4 

26% 

17% 

27% 

19 

27% 

17% 

28i/4 

19% 

27% 

18% 

28% 

20y4 

28% 

19 

29 

20% 

28% 

19% 

29y2 

21% 

28% 

20 

29  % 

21% 

29  y4 

20% 

3oy4 

22y4 

29% 

21 

30% 

22% 

30% 

21% 

31 

23% 

30% 

21% 

31% 

23% 

30% 

22% 

31% 

24% 

31% 

22% 

32% 

24% 

31% 

23% 

32% 

25 

31% 

23% 

32% 

25% 

32% 

24% 

33 

M% 

32% 

24% 

33% 

26% 

32% 

24% 

33% 

26% 

33% 

25% 

33% 

27 

33% 

25% 

34% 

27y4 

33% 

25% 

34% 

27% 

34 

26y4 

34% 

28 

34% 

26% 

35 

28% 

34% 

27% 

35% 

28% 

34% 

27% 

35% 

29% 

36% 

27% 

35% 

29% 

35% 

28% 

36 

29% 

35% 

28% 

36y4 

30% 

35% 

28% 

36% 

30% 

36 

29  y4 

36% 

30% 

36% 

29% 

36% 

31 

36% 

29% 

37% 

31% 

36% 

30% 

37% 

31% 

37 

30% 

37% 

32 

37y4 

30% 

37% 

32% 

37% 

31% 

38% 

32% 

37% 

31% 

38% 

33% 

38 

31% 

38% 

33% 

38% 

32% 

38% 

33% 

38% 

32% 

39 

34 

38% 

32% 

39% 

34% 

38% 

32% 

39% 

34% 

38% 

33% 

39% 

34% 

39% 

32% 

39% 

35 

39% 

33% 

397/8 

35  y4 

39% 

34 

40 

35% 

39% 

34% 
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53  months,  under  54  40%            35%  40  34% 

54  months,  under  55  40 y2            36%  40 14  35 

55  months,  under  56  _.            40%            36%  40%  35% 

56  months,  under  57  40%            36%  40%  35% 

57  months,  under  58  41%            37%  40%  36 

58  months,  under  59  41%             37%  41  36% 

59  months,  under  60  41%            37%  41%  36% 

60  months,  undre  61  41%            38%  41%  36%; 

61  months,  under  62  41%            38%  41%  37% 

62  months,  under  63  42                38%  41%  37% 

63  months,  under  64  42%            39  41%  37% 

64  months,  under  65  „            42%             39%  42%  38 

65  months,  under  66  42%            39%  42%  38% 

66  months,  under  67  42%            39%  42%  38% 

67  months,  under  68  43                40%  42%  39 

68  months,  under  69  43%            40  %  42%  39% 

69  months,  under  70  43%            40%  43%  39% 

70  months,  under  71  43%            41%  43%  40% 

71  months,  under  72  43%            41%  43%  40% 

7  years  45.7            49.1  45.5  47.5 

8  years  47.8            53.9  47.6  52.fr 

9  years  49.7            59.2  49.4  57.1 

10  years  51.7            65.3  51.3  62.4 

11  years  53.3            70.2  53.4  68.8 

12  years 55.1            76.9  55.9  78.3 

13  years  57.2            84.8  58.2  88.7 

14  years  59.9            94.9  59.9  98.4 

15  years  62.3          107.1  61.1  106.1 

16  years  65.0          121.0  61.6  112.0 

jThese  figures  are  based  upon  measurements  of  167,024  white  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  no  serious  defects  were  reported.  The  averages  as  calcu- 
lated have  been  smoothed  and  corrected  to  allow  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
basic  figures  of  children  with  adenoids,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  or 
carious  teeth,  and  they  represent,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  material  permits, 
average  heights  and  weights  of  children  without  defects. 

2Weights  do  not  include  clothing. 
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SCORE  FOR  THE  HOME 

To  be  filled  in  by  the  parent 

Give  10  where  the  condition  is  perfect;  9  to  10  where  ex- 
cellent; 8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where  fair;  6  to  7  where 
poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very  bad;  0  where  no 
score  is  made. 

Score 


1.  Air:    ventilation,  crowding,  sleeping  alone 

2.  Sunlight  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms 

3.  Cleanliness  of  house  

4.  Cleanliness  of  children 

5.  Cleanliness  of  clothing,  including  diapers 
and  bed  clothing  

6.  Screens,  flies  and  vermin 

7.  Garbage  storage  

8.  Quality  of  water,  of  milk  and  other  food 
— cooking  and  conservation  of  foods 

9.  Playmates  and  environment 

10.     Home   training  „ 

Total... 


REGISTER  OF  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Name  of  child Age 

Height  in  inches Weight  without  clothing Chest 

measurement  at  nipple  line Abdomen  measurement  at 

navel  Intelligence   (normal,  borderline,  subnormal. 

If  subnormal  give  Binet  rating,  or  school  grade) 

Score  of  remediable  conditions  of  the  Child — to  be  filled 
in  by  the  parent. 

Give  10  where  the  condition  is  perfect,  and  0  where  the 
condition  can  be  improved. 

Score 

1 .  Eczema  or  other  skin  diseases 

2.  Pediculosis  or   other   parasites,    including 
those  of  the  intestine  

3.  Neglected  or  delayed  teeth;  decayed,  un- 
clean, poor  alignment,  etc 

4.  Neglected  tonsils ;  discharging  ears 

5.  Neglected  adenoids  

6.  Neglected  or  infected  genitals 

7.  Neglected  eyes;  infections,  vision,  etc 

8.  Deformities  of  the  spine,  feet  and  limbs 

9.  Malnutrition ;  too  fat,  too  thin,  anaemic 

10.     Other  persistent,  or  recurrent  remediable 
conditions  

Total.... 
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CHILD'S  SCORE  SHEET 

Outstanding  faults  requiring  correction 

Filled  in  by  the  parents 


Score  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parents  after  training  the  child 
for  two  weeks  upon  the  subjects  given  on  this  sheet.  They  will 
give  10  where  the  continuous  performance  of  the  child  is  per- 
fect; 9  to  10  where  excellent;  8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where 
fair;  6  to  7  where  poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very 
bad ;  0  where  no  score  is  made. 

Lessons  for  the  period  of  two  weeks,  from to 

,  192 

The  following  questions  appear  in  the  final  examination  of  the 
child.  Space  is  provided  between  the  horizontal  lines  for  recording 
changes  that  occur  in  his  conduct  during  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

Omit  score  of  questions  not  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Does  the  child  take  proper  nourishment  at 
the  prescribed  intervals  ? 

2.  Does  he  take  any  food  or  drink  that  is  not 
in  the  list  suited  to  his  age  ? 

3.  Does  he  take  anything  whatever,  excepting 
water,  between  meals  ? 

4.  Can  food  and  attractive  articles  be  safely 
left  within  his  reach  ? 

5.  Is  he  perfect  (10)  in  the  grades  prescribed 
for  a  child  of  his  age? 

6.  Is  he  perfect  (10)  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  child  under  his  age?... 

Total.... 
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A  SYSTEM  OF 
CHARACTER  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 


PART  TWO 

How  to  teach  the  child  to  care  tor  his  own  person  and 
needs. 

How  to  teach  htm  to  resist  temptations. 

How  to  teach  him  to  help  maintain  the  home. 

How  to  teach  him  to  respect  the  property  rights  of  others. 

Score  of  selected  character  traits  of  the  child. 

Register  of  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  the  child. 

Score  of  the  parents'  methods  of  teaching  character  qual- 
ities. 

Child  Must  Care  for  His  Own  Person  and  Needs 

The  first  social  function  required  of  a  child  is  that  he  shall 
care  for  his  own  person  and  needs.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he 
will  be  a  drag  and  a  detriment  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  His  brain  will  fail  to  develop  the  qualities  of  initiative 
and  responsibility.  He  will  not  learn  the  community  valuations 
of  self-help.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  permitted  to  cleanse 
and  clothe  himself  as  he  sees  others  about  him  doing,  he  ex- 
periences the  joy  of  accomplishment.  He  feels  that  he  is  a 
member  of  society.  He  has  joined  others  in  the  performance 
of  a  great  social  act,  and  he  likes  the  game.  To  the  child 
mind  the  processes  of  caring  for  himself  are  full  of  mysteries 
and  surprises.  As  he  unravels  these  mysteries  and  straightens 
out  his  physical  problems  he  gradually  adopts  a  system  in 
which  his  fingers  and  brain  act  as  one  organ. 
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A  great  fundamental  virtue  is  taught  the  child  by  simply 
permitting  him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  use  his  hands 
and  brain  in  the  care  of  himself.  Parents  who  do  the  thinking 
and  acting  for  their  children  miss  this  truth.  They  too  often 
dress,  undress,  bathe  and  care  for  him  as  though  he  were  a 
doll,  a  plaything,  and  before  they  are  aware  of  it  the  moment 
passes  when  the  child  wants  to  do  for  himself  to  the  time 
when  he  wants  others  to  do  for  him.  After  that  moment  the 
natural  yearning  to  be  an  independent  social  being  will  not 
return  in  full  force.  His  hand  will  never  be  quite  so  useful 
nor  his  brain  quite  so  willing  to  do  a  helpful  act. 

Upon  arising  with  the  family  in  the  morning  the  child 
should  bathe  and  dress  himself,  with  his  mind  full  of  eager 
anticipations  of  the  day.  Pleasant  voices,  smiles  and  generous 
rivalry  in  quick  and  careful  dressing  with  the  parents  will 
stimulate  him  to  do  his  best  in  taking  care  of  his  own  person. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  frowning,  sluggish  parents  arouse  the 
child  in  a  fretful  tone,  repeatedly  urging  him  to  get  up  and 
hurry  with  dressing,  they  must  expect  him  in  time  to  become 
antagonistic  and  indifferent  to  their  calls.  He  should  attend 
to  his  bath,  dress,  teeth  and  nails  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
until  the  habit  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  is  so  fixed  that  an 
improperly  adjusted  article  of  clothing,  a  soiled  skin,  unclean 
teeth  or  dark-rimmed  nails  will  call  so  loudly  for  attention 
that  he  cannot  neglect  them.  No  child  can  score  perfect  or 
excellent  in  these  important  details  of  life  until  he  has  reached 
this  stage  in  his  education. 

As  a  result  of  performing  the  necessary  functions  of  life  in 
an  orderly  way,  he  will  have  an  orderly  mind,  which,  once  es- 
tablished, will  never  become  really  disorderly.  And  all  this 
will  be  accomplished  through  play.  It  will  be  the  result  of 
the  fun  of  copying  his  parents;  of  standing  or  sitting  beside 
them,  and  sharing  with  his  fingers  the  things  they  do  with 
theirs.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  joy  in  a  child's  life.  It 
'.s  to  share  life  on  equal  terms  with  others.  The  face  of  the 
trained  child  is  full  of  eagerness  and  sureness  of  himself.  His 
arms  and  hands  will  not  hang  listlessly  from  his  shoulders, 
for  every  muscle  in  them  is  trained  and  tensed  by  healthful 
use  His  fingers  will  look  as  if  they  could  do  things,  and  they 
can  do  things.  He  is  up  to  the  grade  of  a  trained  child  of  his 
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age.  He  is  not  thirty-six  months  old,  chronologically,  and  bur 
eighteen  months  old  in  character  training.  He  has  passed 
through  his  kindergarten  and  grammar-school  stage  of  training 
in  the  care  of  his  person  and  needs,  and  is  keen  for  what  his 
parents  have  next  in  store  for  him.  Parents  who  have  neg- 
lected the  early  education  of  their  children  have  forever  lost 
invaluable  opportunities.  With  intelligent  training  such  chil- 
dren may  be  brought  up  to  grade,  but  the  neglected  brain 
cells  will  never  be  quite  what  they  would  have  been  under 
happier  conditions  of  development. 

When  the  child  has  lost  a  button  from  his  clothes  the  par- 
ent should  seize  the  oportunity  to  make  for  him  a  game  of 
sewing  it  on.  She  should  find  need  for  replacing  a  button  on 
her  own  clothing,  and  the  two  should  enjoy  doing  their  work 
together.  She  need  not  fear  that  the  child  will  always  insist 
upon  her  company  when  he  sews  buttons  on  his  clothing,  for 
the  habit  of  doing  this  and  similar  work  for  himself,  once 
well  formed,  will  persist  whenever  and  wherever  the  need 
arises. 

Hooks  placed  at  a  proper  height  should  be  provided  tor 
his  exclusive  use,  upon  which  to  hang  his  hat  and  wraps.  The 
excellent  habit  of  properly  and  immediately  caring  for  these 
articles  of  clothing  will  go  far  toward  establishing  other  con- 
trolled and  orderly  acts  when  the  child  enters  the  house. 

Slovenly  parents  drop  their  clothing  about  the  floor  of  the 
bedroom  in  a  disorderly  fashion  when  they  retire  for  the 
night.  The  shoes  that  have  been  associated  in  more  or  less 
connected  acts  during  the  day  are  widely  separated  by  their 
owners  when  they  go  to  bed,  or  they  are  thoughtlessly  tossed 
askew.  A  badly  trained  parent  is  as  disorderly  as  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bedroom  shows  him  to  be.  It  is  the  unqualified 
right  of  every  child  to  be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his 
parents  to  place  his  shoes  and  stockings,  as  well  as  his  other 
clothing,  in  positions  of  order  and  symmetry,  and  where  they 
will  be  properly  aired  and  dried  for  the  following  day's  use. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  child  should  be  provided  with 
a  drawer  for  his  underwear,  handkerchiefs  and  other  similar 
property.  He  should  understand  that  the  drawer  is  for  his 
personal  use,  and  that  the  clothing  he  keeps  in  it  can  be  abused 
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and  distressed  by  rough  and  careless  handling.  Clothing  that 
has  been  carefully  washed,  and  ironed  into  pretty  folds  and 
creases  should  be  treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  It 
should  not  be  touched  with  soiled  fingers  nor  mussed  by  hasty, 
impatient  hands.  The  contents  of  the  drawer  should  be  as 
clean  and  as  neatly  arranged  after  the  child  has  visited  it  for 
a  needed  article  as  it  was  before. 

He  Must  Abstain  from  Harmful  Foods,  Habit-Forming 
Drugs  and  Injurious  Practices. 

When  and  how  should  a  child  be  taught  self-restraint?  He 
certainly  should  not  be  permitted  to  follow  impulses  that  will 
lead  him  into  acts  that  are  harmful  to  himself  and  to  others. 
He  must  be  so  taught  that  he  will  control  his  many  and  often 
vaguely  understood  impulses,  and  make  them  his  servants.  He 
must  learn  that  there  is  a  time  for  exercising  each  of  his  dif- 
ferent functions,  and  that  he  must  control  impulses  to  abuse 
them  and  to  use  them  out  of  season.  All  this  is  best  accom- 
plished in  earliest  childhood  by  training  his  system  to  regular 
habits.  He  should  be  red  at  exact  periods  of  time.  He  should 
be  required  to  rest  at  hours  suited  to  his  age.  He  should  be 
bathed,  and  his  bowels  should  be  moved  at  properly  selected 
times.  He  should  hear  quiet,  orderly  voices,  and  see  quiet, 
orderly  persons  about  him.  Orderly  habits  established  in  this 
way  insure  the  nervous  stability  and  systematized  mental 
restraints  that  are  necessary  to  good  citizenship. 

If  the  child  has  always  been  fed  at  regular  intervals  he  will 
not  care  to  eat  between  meals,  and,  though  he  may  see  others 
doing  it,  his  training  in  physical  orderliness  will  act  as  a 
restraint  from  doing  as  they  do.  It  is  true  that  he  will  be 
tempted  by  their  example,  and  he  may  fall.  But  behind  that 
moment  of  temptation  and  loss  is  a  long  line  of  orderly  actions, 
of  rhythm,  of  built  up  restraints.  These  are  true  character 
qualities,  and  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  help  him  to  abstain 
from  this  and  from  other  injurious  practices,  and  to  put  him 
upon  his  moral  footing  again  when  he  has  failed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach  a  normal  child  that  he  shall 
not  eat  between  meals.  After  the  parents  fully  determine  to 
carry  out  this  plan,  the  result  is  practically  assured.  When 
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the  untrained  child  comes  home  from  school,  clamoring  for 
a  piece  of  pie  or  a  slice  of  bread,  he  should  be  given  a  glass 
of  water  to  quiet  his  mental  and  physical  discomforts,  and 
then  he  should  be  encouraged  to  live  on  in  the  calm  certainty 
that  he  will  not  seriously  suffer  from  pangs  of  starvation  be- 
fore the  hour  of  supper.  The  parents  should  not  compromise 
by  giving  him  an  orange,  a  cooky,  or  a  glass  of  milk,  for  in 
doing  so  not  only  would  they  do  the  child  a  physical  harm, 
but  they  would  also  fail  in  a  great  moral  duty  to  him.  When 
a  child  has  come  to  easily  and  habitually  refrain  from  eating 
between  meals,  he  has  generally  acquired  sufficient  will  power 
to  refrain  from  rich  and  indigestible  food  at  the  table  when 
told  he  should  not  have  it.  This  acquired  will  to  resist  eating 
at  wrong  seasons  permits  the  child  to  pass  peanut  and  popcorp 
stands,  and  candy  shops  and  soda  fountains,  without  a  thought 
of  falling  from  grace.  He  is  also  not  an  easy  victim  to  thf 
social  vices  and  unrestrained  desires  of  weaker  child  and  adufr 
companions.  He  will  carry  home  for  the  family  table  presents 
of  candy  and  food  given  him  by  neighbors,  and  they  will  learn> 
in  time,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  urge  these  things  upon  him.  An.d 
so,  as  he  grows  stable,  his  parents  will  acquire  greater  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  he  will  acquire  greater  confidence  in  himself. 
The  doing  of  these  seemingly  small  daily  duties  in  an  earnest 
and  correct  way  will  lead  to  an  earnest  and  correct  way  of 
taking  up  the  larger  responsibilities  of  life.  And  the  parents, 
as  they  teach,  will  also  learn. 

The  practice  of  placing  food  on  high  pantry  shelves  and  in 
other  places  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  child  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  it  beyond  his  reach  will  not  promote  a  spirit 
of  trust  and  a  sense  of  equality  in  the  household.  The  child 
immediately  understands  that  he  is  considered  untrustworthy, 
and  that  his  lines  are  cast  upon  a  lower  moral  level  than  those 
of  his  parents.  This  is  a  false  position  and  inevitably  leads  to 
strained  and  unnatural  relations.  Delicacies  and  other  foods 
should  be  left  within  the  reach  of  the  child  when  practicable, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  served  at  the  proper 
time  in  fairly  divided  quantities  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  If  certain  foods  are  not  suitable  to  the  needs  and 
digestive  functions  of  the  child  he  will  upon  request  promptly 
agree  to  abstain  from  them,  if  he  feels  that  he  is  being  justly 
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and  impartially  treated.  The  practice  of  a  parent  to  quietly 
refrain,  in  the  presence  of  his  child,  from  the  use  of  an  inter- 
dicted food  will  aid  greatly  in  establishing  this  sense  of  fair- 
ness. On  the  other  hand  if  frowns  and  threats  are  used  to 
drive  the  child  from  coveted  food,  he  will  accept  the  challenge 
to  employ  wit  and  deceit  to  get  it.  If  it  is  placed  beyond  his 
sight  and  reach  he  will  play  the  game  of  hide  and  seek  to 
commit  a  mischievous  act,  and  a  mischievous  act  is  a  small 
crime. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  home  is  distinctly  injurious  to  the 
health  of  children  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  the  drug,  and  in- 
duces a  profound  relaxation  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  house- 
hold. A  similar  depression  of  stamina  is  observed  where  alco- 
hol or  any  other  habit  forming  drug  is  used.  Such  practices 
are  plainly  contagious,  and  when  they  are  performed  by  the 
father  or  mother  in  the  presence  of  their  child  the  admonition 
by  them  that  they  are  not  to  be  copied  will  have  little  weight 
with  him. 

He  Must  Help  Maintain  the  Home 

As  primitive  man  developed  social  qualities  he  accepted 
certain  duties  toward  the  care  of  his  family.  He  had  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  hut  or  cave.  He  had  to  share  its  ad- 
vantages with  his  family,  as  well  as  his  proprietary  Interests 
in  it.  This  meant  that,  eventually,  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily had  to  contribute  toward  keeping  it  habitable  and  clean. 
Any  one  who  failed  to  fulfill  these  requirements  in  fact  and  in 
spirit  was  not  a  good  social  factor  in  the  home,  nor  could  he 
extend  real  social  culture  in  his  community.  As  the  ethical 
and  sanitary  requirements  increased  with  social  development, 
the  home  finally  became  the  sure  center  of  human  culture  and 
refinement,  the  school  of  right  living. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  child  should  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  shelter  and  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to 
the  whole  family,  and  that  all  should  share  equally  in  caring 
for  it.  The  parents  should  say  to  the  child,  "Let  us  sweep 
the  floor,"  "Let  us  dust  the  furniture,"  "Let  us  pick  up  thf 
litter,"  "Let  us  wash  the  dishes  and  put  them  in  the  cupboard." 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  the  sense  of  equal  responsibility 
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is  wholly  lost  when  the  child  is  coaxed,  directed,  ordered,  or 
hired  to  do  anything  in  the  house  or  about  the  premises. 
Housekeeping  is  a  pleasure  when  father,  mother  and  child 
work  together.  It  is  an  interesting  game  to  children  whose 
parents  have  not  forgotten  how  to  play.  When  the  child  is 
fourteen  months  old  he  should  be  given  a  cloth  with  which  to 
help  his  parents  dust  the  furniture.  The  cloth  should  be  his 
individual  property  and  should  be  kept  where  he  can  reach  it, 
A  little  flour  may  be  put  on  rounds  of  a  few  chairs  at  first,  so 
that  he  will  readily  see  the  object  for  dusting,  and  then  he 
should  be  permitted  to  join  the  family  in  its  daily  work  of 
cleaning  house. 

Parents  should  not  forget  that  houses  are  built  for  people  of 
adult  height,  and  that  children  are  seriously  handicapped  by  this 
fact.  If  they  cannot  see  and  handle  objects  on  shelves  and 
tables  they  cannot  possibly  use  them  intelligently.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  lower  objects  such  as  wash-basins,  tooth-brushes, 
dust-cloths  and  sinks  to  the  easy  reach  of  the  child,  suitable 
stools  or  benches  must  be  provided  for  their  use.  Injustice  to 
children  through  lack  of  care  of  their  simple  mental  and  physical 
needs  is  the  most  common  crime  in  life,  and  the  supplying  of 
this  essential  to  right  living  is  a  small  recompense  for  the  many 
injustices  that  crowd  their  existence. 

At  fifteen  months  of  age  he  should  be  regularly  commis- 
sioned to  carry  glasses  of  water  to  and  from  the  table,  and  to 
help  wipe  splashes  of  water  from  the  floor.  As  in  the  whole 
system  of  training,  these  things  should  be  done  by  team-work 
in  which  the  child  is  a  trusted  and  important  member.  How- 
ever it  is  evident  that  he  should  not  be  made  more  important 
and  conspicuous  than  others,  for  then  the  spirit  of  equal  com- 
munity service  is  lost,  and  training  may  easily  degenerate  into 
a  show  of  smartness,  a  mockery  and  a  joke. 

When  two  years  old  he  will  voluntarily  pick  threads  and 
bits  of  paper  from  the  floor  and  put  them  into  the  waste-bas- 
ket, for  at  this  age  he  will  have  fully  caught  the  spirit  of 
orderliness  and  service.  At  twenty-seven  months  he  should  be 
permitted  to  wash  a  few  dishes,  and  at  thirty-one  months  he 
may  be  trusted  to  pick  over  beans,  break  spaghetti  and  do 
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similar  work.     When  the  age  of  four  years  is  reached  he  will 
be  helping  with  intelligence  and  skill  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Immediately  after  dressing  and  attending  to  his  own  person 
and  needs  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  the  child's  interest 
should  be  directed  to  assisting  in  the  care  of  the  home.  This 
will  include  opening  the  house,  airing  beds,  preparation  of 
breakfast  and  care  of  livestock.  Later  he  should  help  clear 
the  table,  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  dust  and  sweep.  Reservation 
of  time  on  the  part  of  the  older  children  to  devote  to  school 
lessons  must  not  interfere  with  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  spirit  of  equal  proprietorship  and  responsibility 
in  the  home.  Nothing  is  so  important  that  it  can  take  the 
place  of  this.  The  performance  of  home  duties  may  be  les- 
sened under  stress  of  circumstances,  but  they  should  never  be 
wholly  omitted,  nor  be  made  burdensome  by  overbusy  or  irri- 
table parents. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  child  will  be  overworked  by 
this  process  of  training  if  the  element  of  drudgery  is  never 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  game.  He  will  not  be  overtrained, 
for  he  is  not  likely  to  greatly  excel  his  teachers  in  efficiency.  He 
will  not  be  too  courteous,  for  the  atmosphere  of  his  home  will 
nut  encourage  abnormal  overgrowth  in  that  respect.  The  par- 
ents' best  efforts  in  service,  cheer  and  love  may  therefore  be 
freely  expended  in  systematic  character  building  without  a 
thought  of  getting  results  beyond  those  that  arc  in  every  wav 
healthful  to  the  normal  child.  His  judgment  should  at  all 
times 'be  given  respectful  attention,  and  experimental  efforts 
on  his  part  should  be  encouraged  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
.inter  1  ere  with  the  general  scheme  of  co-operative  work.  The 
right  to  private  opinion  should  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the 
privilege  of  independent  action  should  be  guided  rather  than 
suppressed  and  overruled  by  force  of  authority. 

He  Must  Respect  the  Property  Rights  of  Others 

A  child  that  is  taught  to  share  labors  fairly  with  his  parents 
acquires  practical  knowledge  of  social  justice.  He  comes  to 
respect  labor  for  what  it  really  is,  for  he  earns  his  rewards  of 
commendation  and  satisfaction  with  his  hands,  and  is  consider- 
ate of  others  who  also  secure  in  this  way  the  fruits  of  their 
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labors.  And  thus  it  is  that  he  will  not  beg,  tease  or  cry  for 
money  that  is  not  due  him,  nor  will  he  forcibly  take  a  toy  or 
other  property  from  a  playmate  who  justly  holds  it.  Never 
having  practiced  other  than  equal  justice,  he  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  acquire  property  through  unfair  trades  or  by  playing 
unfair  games.  In  the  acquirement  of  property,  primitive  man 
knew  only  the  law  of  the  club.  It  was  after  a  long  period  of 
time  that  he  finally  acquired  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  equal 
rights  of  others,  and  this  through  common  toil  with  them,  and 
through  sharing  their  reverses  as  well  as  their  successes. 
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REGISTER  OF  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS  OF  CHILD 


Date 192 

Name  and  address  of  parent 

Name   of  child Age 

Height  in  inches Weight  without  clothing Chest 

measurement  at  nipple  line Abdomen  measurement 

at  navel Intelligence  (normal,  borderline, 

subnormal.     If  abnormal  give  Binet  rating,  or  school  grade) 

Score  of  remediable  conditions  of  the  Child — to  be  filled 
in  by  the  parent. 

Give  10  where  the  condition  is  perfect,  and  0  where  the 
condition  can  be  improved. 

Score 

1.  Eczema  or  other  skin  diseases 

2.  Pediculosis  or    other   parasites,    including 
those  of  the  intestine 

3.  Neglected  or  delayed  teeth;  decayed,  un- 
clean, poor  alignment,  etc 

4.  Neglected  tonsils ;  discharging  ears 

5.  Neglected  adenoids  

6.  Neglected  or  infected  genitals 

7.  Neglected  eyes;  infections,  vision,  etc 

8.  Deformities  of  the  spine,  feet  and  limbs 

9.  Malnutrition;  too  fat,  too  thin,  anaemic 

10.     Other  persistent,  or  recurrent  remediable 

conditions 

Total.... 
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CHILD'S  SCOEE  SHEET 

Outstanding  faults  requiring  correction 

Filled  in  by  the  parents 


Score  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parents  after  training  the  child 
for  two  weeks  upon  the  subjects  given  on  this  sheet.  They  will 
give  10  where  the  continuous  performance  of  the  child  is  per- 
fect; 9  to  10  where  excellent;  8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where 
fair;  6  to  7  where  poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very 
bad ;  0  where  no  score  is  made. 

Lessons  for  the  period  of  two  weeks,  from 

to ,  192 

The  following  questions  appear  in  the  final  examination  of  the 
child.  Space  is  provided  between  the  horizontal  lines  for  recording 
changes  that  occur  in  his  conduct  during  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

Omit  score  of  questions  not  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Does  he  dress  himself  in  a  neat  and  satisfac- 
tory manner?  ... 

2.  Does  he  bathe  himself    without    aid,  and 
without  being  urged  to  do  so? 

3.  Does  he  clean  his  teeth  and  comb  his  hair 
voluntarily  and  with  care  ? 

4.  Does  he  invariably  and  correctly  hang  his 
hat  and  wraps  on  his  hooks? 

5.  Does  he  carefully  arrange  his  clothes  and 
shoes  when  he  goes  to  bed  ? 

6.  Does  he  keep  his  clothes  drawer  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  ?  

7.  Does  he  have  periods  of  ineffective  rest- 
lessness?   

8.  Does  he  finish  one  thing  before  he  begins 
another? 

9.  Is  he  irritable  and  easily  angered  ? 

Total  „ 
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SCORE  OF  THE  PARENT  OF  CHILD 


From to ,  192 

Where  the  parent's  conduct  and  performance  are  perfect, 
he  should  credit  himself  with  10;  excellent,  9  to  10;  good,  8 
to  9 ;  fair,  7  to  8 ;  poor,  6  to  7 ;  bad,  4  to  6 ;  very  bad,  1  to  4;  0 
where  no  score  is  made. 

Score  all  questions  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Have  you  raised  your  voice  or    hand    in 
anger  toward  your  child  during  the  last 
four  weeks  ? 

2.  Have  you  been  dictatorial  and  abusive  of 
the  natural  rights  and    dignity    of    your 
child? 

3.  Have  you  always  used  kind  and  sensible 
language  in  the  presence  of  your  child? 
Language  free  from  abuse  of  your  neigh- 
bors?   

4.  Have  you  always  made  playwork  for  your 
child  in  the  performance  of  home  duties?... 

5.  Have  you  engaged  your  child  in  helpful, 
constructive  games,  including  energetic  out- 
of-door  sports? 

6.  Have  you  permitted  your  child  to  lead  in 
the  playwork  of  your  daily  life? 

7.  Has  your  child  become  fretful  from  the 
imposition  of  tasks  involving  drudgery? 

8.  Have  you  avoided  exposing  your  child  to 
coarse  and  evil  companions? 

9.  Have  you  taken  proper  food  at  proper 
times  as  well  as  enforced  this  upon  your 
child? 

10.     Does  he  score  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 

prescribed  playwork  games?  

Total  .. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF 
CHARACTER  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 


PART  THREE 

Treatment  of  peevishness,  irritability,  loss  of  self  control, 
timidity,  selfishness,  stammering,  twitching  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles, misuse  of  diapers  and  other  evidences  of  lack  of  training 
in  nervous  control  and  stability. 

How  to  teach  the  child  to  play. 

How  to  teach  him  to  be  orderly. 

Score  of  selected  character  traits  of  the  child. 

Score  of  parents'  methods  of  teaching  character  qualities. 

Treatment  of  Peevishness,  Irritability,  etc. 

The  functional  nervous  symptoms  that  are  very  commonly 
observed  in  growing  children  should  receive  the  careful  at- 
tention of  parents.  They  are  especially  manifested  in  those 
of  sensitive  nervous  organization,  when  subjected  to  physical 
or  mental  exhaustion  and  emotional  shock.  The  conditions 
usually  observed  are  peevishness,  irritability,  loss  of  self- 
control,  timidity,  selfishness,  stammering,  stuttering,  trembling, 
and  twitching  of  the  facial  and  other  muscles. 

Unless  there  is  a  diseased  central  cause  there  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  proper  nourishment  and  training  will  prevent 
these  conditions  from  arising  and,  if  they  are  already  present, 
will  cause  them  to  disappear.  When  the  diet  appropriate  to 
the  age  and  digestive  capacity  of  the  child  is  given,  a  long 
step  toward  establishing  a  healthy,  well  balanced  nervous  sys- 
tem is  taken.  On  the  other  hand  profound  and  lasting  dis- 
turbances may  occur  when  harmful  food  is  introduced  into 
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the  system,  and  even  when  proper  food  is  given  at  improper 
times  and  at  irregular  intervals.  Among  the  harmful  foods 
that  should  be  especially  mentioned  are  pies,  cakes,  rich  pre- 
serves, pickles,  cheese,  candies,  nuts,  popcorn,  salads,  cabbage 
and  others  that  are  obviously  not  appropriate  for  the  nutrition 
of  children,  and  that  are  difficult  to  digest.  Coffee  and  tea 
are  distinctly  injurious,  and  the  usual  substitute  drinks,  in- 
cluding cocoa,  should  be  avoided.  Indigestion,  loss  of  weight 
and  sleeplessness  are  often  observed  in  infants  that  nurse  tea- 
drinking  mothers.  Never  should  a  child  be  given  a  hearty 
meal  at  night,  and  never  should  he  be  fed  between  meals. 
The  common  symptoms  immediately  resulting  from  bad  feed- 
ing are  sleeplessness,  flatulence,  worm  symptoms,  waking  un- 
refreshed  and  late  for  breakfast,  and  the  host  of  mental  and 
nervous  discomforts  that  torment  childhood  and  confuse  and 
distress  parents. 

While  peevishness  and  irritability  are  most  commonly 
caused  by  the  wrong  selection  and  administration  of  food,  the 
process  of  teething,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines, 
the  lack  of  fresh  air  at  night  and  in  the  daytime,  exhaustion 
from  play,  and  overwork  at  school  must  be  considered  as 
causative  factors.  Infants  that  are  tickled,  tossed,  startled 
and  worried  by  parents  or  by  officious  relatives  and  friends 
are  frequently  added  to  the  number  afflicted  with  nervous 
instability. 


Timidity  in  well  nourished,  healthy  children  is  not  com- 
monly found.  It  usually  results  from  impressions  that  are 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  sensitive  child  by  weird  tales, 
imitation  of  companions  whose  emotions  are  not  under  proper 
control,  or  by  mental  or  physical  mistreatment  or  shock. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be  it  is  essential  that  the  mental 
wound  be  healed  by  giving  the  child  agreeable  and  absorbing 
work  with  his  hands,  and  play  in  association  with  children  of 
robust  minds  and  bodies.  Courage  is  as  contagious  as  fear, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  associate  the  timid  child, 
under  proper  restrictions,  with  those  that  habitually  practice 
healthful,  confident  acts. 
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The  objectionable  acts  of  selfishness  are  not  controlled  by 
entreaties,  threats  or  punishments.  They  should  be  treated  by 
encouraging  the  child  to  take  responsibilities  that  are  involved 
in  constructive  play  and  work  with  parents  and  playmates. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  are  more  common  in  boys  than 
in  girls.  The  former  difficulty  results  from  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  respiratory  muscles  and  those  which  have  to 
do  with  the  throat  and  tongue.  Stuttering  results  from  greater 
nervous  embarrassments  and  is  rare  in  children  before  six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  As  with  all  the  nervous  symptoms  men- 
tioned in  this  section,  stammering  and  stuttering  are  most  often 
brought  on  by  the  nerve  exhaustion  that  always  accompanies 
drudgery,  bad  nourishment,  strain,  excitement  and  the  uncon- 
trolled outbursts  of  emotion  in  untrained  children. 

Twitching,  blinking  and  sniffing  in  children  are  dependent 
upon  a  certain  lack  of  central  control  of  the  muscles  involved. 
They  commonly  originate  from  some  local  irritation  that 
starts  the  reflex  condition,  and  these  continue  after  the  irritant 
is  removed,  because  of  nervous  exhaustion,  overwork,  fatigue, 
or  hysterical  lack  of  balance  in  muscular  control.  Children 
that  are  sharply  criticised,  forced  to  unpleasant  tasks,  who  sit 
about  the  house  reading  books  of  doubtful  value,  play  insipid 
games,  and  who  crochet  and  sew  too  long  and  too  well,  arc 
most  apt  to  develop  and  keep  these  unpleasant  muscle  con- 
tractions. The  substitution  of  healthful,  systematized  out-of- 
door  activities,  restrained  well  within  the  point  of  fatigue, 
offers  the  best  preventive  and  curative  measure  for  this  class 
of  children. 

Misuse  of  Diapers 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  life  the  child  should  have 
three  or  four  stools  every  twenty-four  hours.  After  this,  up 
to  the  twenty-fourth  month,  he  should  average  two  passages 
per  day.  From  this  time  his  bowels  should  move  once  per 
day.  It  is  a  misuse  of  diapers  for  children  to  soil  them  with 
fecal  matter  after  twelve  weeks  of  age,  and  many  children  are 
taught  to  use  the  vessel  some  weeks  before  that  time.  The 
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lesson  is  given  in  the  most  simple  way.  A  vessel  such  as  a 
small  pan,  a  cuspidor  or  chamber-pot  is  placed  in  the  lap  of 
the  mother,  and  the  child  is  held  over  it,  in  a  comfortable 
manner.  At  this  moment  a  small  gylcerine  suppository,  or  the 
point  of  the  little  finger  well  covered  with  vaseline  is  gently 
inserted  into  the  child's  anus.  The  slight  irritation  produced 
by  this  procedure  will  cause  the  bowels  to  act  within  a  short 
time.  After  this  act  has  been  repeated  a  very  few  times  he 
will  not  wait  for  the  application  of  the  suppository,  but  will 
strain  for  the  passage  immediately  after  he  is  held  over  the 
vessel.  A  morning  and  late  afternoon  hour  for  the  evacua- 
tion should  be  selected  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
habit  of  using  the  vessel  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  child 
should  wish  to  have  a  passage  from  the  bowels  at  other  than 
the  appointed  times  he  will  indicate  his  need  by  grunts  or  by 
other  suggestive  sounds  and  movements. 

The  Urine 

There  is  no  regularity  with  regard  to  time  or  frequency  in 
the  passage  of  urine.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
change  the  diaper  every  hour  during  the  day,  and  three  or  four 
times  at  night.  At  other  times,  for  a  short  interval,  the  child 
may  urinate  not  more  often  than  twice  in  the  day.  However 
he  usually  urinates  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  about  the  twelfth  month,  when  the  liquid  food 
is  being  supplanted  by  that  of  a  more  solid  consistence,  the 
frequency  of  urination  is  lessened,  and  the  child  will  indicate 
the  need  for  the  vessel. 

Proper  care  and  training  in  both  the  bowel  and  bladder 
functions  will  do  much  to  insure  freedom  from  bed  wetting, 
and  similar  functional  disturbances. 

"How  Shall  I  Teach  My  Child  to  Play?" 

The  answer  to  this  is  identical  with  that  which  would  be 
given  the  question  "How  Shall  I  Teach  My  Child  to 
Work?"  as  play  and  work  are,  for  all  the  practical  purposes 
in  training,  the  same.  The  word  playwork  has  been  coined 
to  cover  the  activities  of  the  child.  The  combination  should 
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be  thoroughly  understood  to  enable  the  parent  to  keep  drudg- 
ery out  of  the  life  of  the  child,  for  this  is  a  drag  to  happiness 
and  healthful  functioning  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  occur. 

To  the  child  the  home  is  a  very  large  and  very  splendid  play- 
house, and  the  parent  should  take  every  advantage  of  this  fact 
in  teaching  character  qualities.  No  home  is  so  poor  as  to  not 
have  the  necessary  implements  for  teaching,  nor  is  any  too  well 
furnished  to  permit  the  child  to  become  familiar  with  all  its  be- 
longings. The  one  need  in  common  in  all  homes  is  the  complete 
and  unrestrained  understanding  that  the  family  is  really  living 
in  a  playhouse,  and  that  the  socially  useful  functions  of  life  are 
taught  in  acts  of  helpfulness  and  in  the  spirit  of  play. 

When  he  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  old  the  mother 
should  provide  both  the  child  and  herself  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  a  paste  tube  and  some  colored  papers.  She  should  sit 
on  the  floor  or  at  a  table  with  him  where  she  will  permit  him 
to  copy  her  in  cutting  the  paper  into  strips  and  pasting  them 
into  old  magazines.  The  simplest  figures  such  as  crosses  and 
squares  should  be  attempted  at  first.  At  two  years  of  age  the 
properly  trained  child  should  be  able  to  form  letters  with  the 
strips.  When  the  mother  mends  a  dress  or  sews  buttons  on 
clothing  she  should  equip  her  child  of  two  and  a  half  years 
with  the  cloth,  needle  and  buttons  necessary  for  him  to  play 
the  game  of  helping  her  with  a  needle.  She  should  invite  him 
to  assist  in  making  the  beds,  and  see  to  it  that  this  pleasure  is 
as  fascinating  to  the  child  as  that  of  building  houses  and  pens 
with  blocks.  She  should  let  the  child  help  prepare  food  for 
the  table  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  interest,  she 
would  take  in  "playing  school"  with  him.  Through  all  this 
she  should  constantly  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  the  leader 
of  playwork.  She  should  be  quick  to  appear,  at  least,  to  fol- 
low the  child's  suggestions.  His  "let  us"  do  this  should  re- 
ceive prompt  consideration  in  order  that  his  initiative  shall  be 
preserved  and  developed.  The  mother  who  is  always  one  step 
ahead  of  her  child  in  doing  the  necessary  work  of  the  home 
may  become  a  very  efficient  housekeeper,  but  she  will  miss  the 
equal  and  sweet  companionship  of  her  child,  and  will  surely 
dwarf  his  value  in  his  later  dealings  with  her  and  with  his 
fellows. 
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It  is  very  certain  that  if  a  child  is  treated  as  though  he  were 
an  honored  adult  guest  in  the  home,  if  he  is  shown  the  con- 
sideration in  word  and  act  that  is  due  him,  he  will  repay  his 
parents  in  gentleness,  kindness  and  social  efficiency.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  parents  use  him  as  a  plaything,  force  him  to  kiss, 
shake  hands  and  make  pretty  speches,  he  will  very  naturally 
resent  the  indignities  and  express  his  distress  by  frowns,  petu- 
lance and  efforts  to  escape  from  his  tormentors.  The  normal 
child  wishes  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice  in 
use  between  his  adult  companions,  and  he  will  readily  make 
trusted  friends  with  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  recognize 
this  fact.  Silly  artificialities  of  voice  and  actions  are  absurd 
and  harmful  when  addressed  to  any  human  being,  young  or 
old. 

Older  boys  and  girls  should  play  volley  ball,  football  and 
baseball.  They  should  attach  themselves  to  gymnasiums,  ath- 
letic associations,  recreation  centers,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  organizations,  and  to  constructive  public  school  games. 
Wherever  orderly,  systematized  out-of-door  games  are  played, 
there  parents  and  children  should  engage  in  active  participa- 
tion and  friendly  rivalry.  There  should  be  less  interest  and 
enthusiasm  expended  on  the  side  lines  and  more  participation 
in  the  fields  of  games. 

Team  work  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  home  permits  of 
the  development  of  system  and  generally  makes  it  possible  to 
avoid  a  depressing  sense  of  drudgery.  If  the  children  are 
steadily  encouraged  to  say  "let  us"  clear  the  table,  "let  us" 
wash  and  wipe  the  dishes,  "let  us"  make  the  beds,  "let  us" 
hang  out  the  clothes,  "let  us"  dust,  etc.,  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness will  prevail.  If  the  parents  will  use  their  hands  and 
minds  at  this  playwork  on  equal  terms  with  their  children  the 
game  of  family  life  will  be  staged  on  its  highest  levels.  Never 
should  a  child  be  paid  or  otherwise  rewarded  for  doing  a 
domestic  service,  nor  should  a  special  task  be  given  him  when 
it  is  posible  to  make  the  playwork  the  business  of  the  team, 
or  at  farthest  cheerfully  interchangeable  among  them.  Rivalry 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  next  to  do  a  certain  duty  is  easily 
stimulated,  and  can  at  times  be  used  to  advantage  by  a  wise 
parent.  However,  its  use  is  so  full  of  grave  dangers  that  it  is 
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generally  better  to  quite  ignore  it  as  a  factor  in  child  training. 

When  toys  are  used  in  the  home,  or  are  carried  by  a  mother 
and  child  when  visiting  at  a  neighbor's  house,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  of  a  kind  that  can  keep  the  hands  of  two  or 
more  children  busy  at  the  same  time.  Separate  games  for 
each  of  several  children  playing  in  one  room  are  not  very 
successful. 

When  children  quarrel,  or  scold,  or  become  dictatorial  in 
their  game  the  parent  should  not  admonish  them  from  afar, 
separate,  or  punish  them,  but  she  should  take  seriously  to  heart 
the  fact  that  she  has  not  done  her  whole  duty  to  them  until  she 
has  joined  the  game  and  remained  in  it  until  the  right  social 
spirit  between  the  children  has  become  re-established. 

Teasing,  even  in  the  lightest  play,  invariably  leads  to  bad 
mental  habits  in  the  child.  The  parent  who  indulges  in  this 
vicious  pastime  injures  his  usefulness  to  his  child  and  starts  a 
destructive  mental  fault  in  the  household  that  at  once  gets 
beyond  his  control.  The  child  promptly  passes  this  insult  to 
right  human  relationship  to  everything  and  everybody  about 
him.  It  vitiates  his  affection  for  his  dog,  cat,  doll  and  blocks. 
If  teasing  is  persisted  in  the  antagonism  will  grow  to  a  point 
where  it  will  be  visited  upon  the  parent  in  harsh  words  or  even 
by  a  blow.  When  a  child  is  seen  to  scold  or  whip  his  doll  it 
seems  plainly  evident  that  he  has  experienced  or  witnessed  in- 
excusably harsh,  ill  advised  treatment. 

When  the  play  in  which  the  untrained  child  is  interested 
conflicts  with  an  evident  duty,  the  parent  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  act  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  child.  For  ex- 
ample, the  boy  may  not  want  to  leave  his  play  to  eat  his  din- 
ner. At  the  table  he  may  be  too  excited  to  eat  properly,  and 
later  he  may  cut  short  his  meal  to  get  back  to  the  game.  The 
trained  child  will,  in  this  case,  play  not  less  eagerly  than  the 
untrained  child,  but  his  established  habit  of  assisting  the  par- 
ents to  put  the  dinner  on  the  table  and  to  clear  it  off  afterward 
will  operate  to  steady  his  mind  and  quiet  his  bodily  functions 
for  his  meal.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  no  child  can 
be  so  rushed  for  time  that  he  cannot  join  the  other  members 
of  his  family  in  carrying  at  least  one  dish  from  the  table  at 
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the  end  of  the  meal.  For  obvious  reasons,  if  a  child  is  to 
carry  out  but  one  dish  it  should  not  be  one  he  has  been  using, 
but  rather  one  used  by  another  member  of  the  family. 

"How  Shall  I  Teach  My  ChUd  to  Be  Orderly?" 

He  should  have  an  individual  hook  for  his  hat  and  outer 
garments,  where  he  will  always  hang  them  when  he  enters  the 
house.  Each  other  member  of  the  family  must  likewise  have 
and  use  a  place  for  his  wraps. 

He  should  be  permitted  to  dust  the  furniture  in  co-opera- 
tion with  others.  He  should  use  an  individual  cloth  for  wiping 
splashes  of  water  from  the  floor  or  furniture.  In  these  exer- 
cises he  should  not  be  required  to  act  as  though  performing  a 
duty  or  as  a  punishment  for  carelessness,  nor  should  he  be 
reprimanded  for  inferior  workmanship,  for  these  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  spirit  of  play  that  is  essential  to  successful 
training. 

After  scattering  a  few  bits  of  paper,  a  spool  or  two  and  sev- 
eral other  articles  about  the  room  in  the  child's  absence,  he 
should  be  invited  to  help  the  parent  pick  them  up  and  care- 
fully put  them  in  their  proper  receptacles.  The  parent  should 
help  the  child  pick  up  his  own  toys,  in  the  invariable  spirit  of 
play.  After  this  plan  has  been  practised  for  a  short  time  an 
untidy  floor  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  child. 

A  tactful  story  used  at  the  right  time  will  make  a  most 
lasting  impression.  If,  for  example,  the  child  has  followed 
the  lead  of  others  and  has  thrown  his  shoes  carelessly  on  the 
floor  when  getting  ready  for  bed,  he  may  be  quickly  taught  to 
be  orderly  with  them  by  telling  him  that  they  are  distressed 
by  being  separated  at  night.  He  may  be  told  that  the  little 
shoes  have  been  so  busy  during  the  day  that  they  could  not 
visit  with  each  other,  so  if  they  were  placed  side  by  side,  heel 
and  toe  together,  at  night  they  might  by  some  means,  when 
everybody  is  asleep,  tell  each  other  of  where  they  have  been 
and  of  what  they  have  done  during  the  day.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  after  a  mother  has  told  this  little  story  to  her 
child  she  will  not  thereafter  be  inclined  to  throw  her  own 
shoes  widely  apart  when  retiring. 
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The  hands  of  the  child  should  help  those  of  the  elders  in 
arranging  the  pepper  and  saltcellar,  sugar-bowl,  cups,  spoons 
and  other  tableware  on  the  table  and  shelves,  in  an  orderly 
and  pleasing  manner.  This  game  may  be  accompanied" by  a 
little  story  relating  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  articles 
in  being  clean  and  carefully  arranged.  No  harm  comes  from 
giving  objects  with  which  a  child  deals,  a  proper  individuality 
and  the  dignity  of  a  limited  sensibility.  A  recital  of  these  adds 
vastly  to  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  that  is  necessary 
to  orderliness. 
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CHILD'S  SCORE  SHEET 

Outstanding  faults  requiring  correction 

Filled  in  by  the  parents 


Score  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parents  after  training  the  child 
for  two  weeks  upon  the  subjects  given  on  this  sheet.  They  will 
give  10  where  the  continuous  performance  of  the  child  is  per- 
fect; 9  to  10  where  excellent;  8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where 
fair;  6  to  7  where  poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very 
bad ;  0  where  no  score  is  made. 

Lessons  for  the  period  of  two  weeks,  from to 

,  1 9  2 

The  following  questions   appear   in  the   final   examination  of  the 
child.     Space  is   provided   between   the   horizontal   lines   for   recording 
changes  that  occur  in  his  conduct  during  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
Omit  score  of  questions  not  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Does  he  assist  in  the  household  duties  im-  i 
mediately  after  dressing  in  the  morning? 

2.  Is  he  kind  and  helpful  to  others  at  meals? 

3.  Does  he  always  help  clear  the  table  and 
clean  the  dishes? 

4.  Does  he  place  the  plates  and  other  table- 
ware in  the  cupboard  in  an  orderly  manner? 

5.  Docs  he  assist  in  preparing  food  for  cook- 
ing? . 

6.  Does  he  assist  in  cooking  food? 

7.  Does  he  assist  in  making  beds? 

8.  Does  he  assist  in  sweeping  floors  and  dust- 
ing furniture  ?  

9.  Does    he    cheerfully    perform    out-of-door 
services  for  the  family? 

Total... 
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SCORE  OF  THE  PARENT  OF  CHILD 


From 


to 


192.... 


192 

Where  the  parent's  conduct  and  performance  are  perfect, 
he  should  credit  himself  with  10;  excellent,  9  to  10;  good,  8 
to  9 ;  fair,  7  to  8 ;  poor,  6  to  7 ;  bad,  4  to  6 ;  very  bad,  1  to  4;  D 
where  no  score  is  made. 

Score  all  questions  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Have  you  raised  your  voice  or    hand    in 
anger  toward  your  child  during  the  last 
four  weeks  ? 

2.  Have  you  been  dictatorial  and  abusive  of 
the  natural  rights  and    dignity    of    your 
child? 

3.  Have  you  always  used  kind  and  sensible 
language  in  the  presence  of  your  child? 
Language  free  from  abuse  of  your  neigh- 
bors?    

4.  Have  you  always  made  playwork  for  your 
child  in  the  performance  of  home  duties?... 

5.  Have  you  engaged  your  child  in  helpful, 
constructive  games,  including  energetic  out- 
of-door  sports  ?  

6.  Have  you  permitted  your  child  to  lead  in 
the  playwork  of  your  daily  life? 

7.  Has  your  child  become  fretful  from  the 
imposition  of  tasks  involving  drudgery? 

8.  Have  you  avoided  exposing  your  child  to 
coarse  and  evil  companions  ? 

9.  Have  you  taken  proper    food    at    proper 
times  as  well  as  enforced  this  upon  your 
child? 

10.     Does  he  score  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 

prescribed  playwork  games? 

Total.... 
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A  SYSTEM  OF 
CHARACTER  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 


PART  FOUR 

How  to  teach  moral  initiative. 

Dress  and  ornamentation  of  the  child. 

Teaching  the  child  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  acts. 

Score  of  selected  character  qualities  of  the  child. 

Register  of  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  the  child. 

How  to  Teach  Moral  Initiative 

The  social  institutions  which  civilization  enjoys  have  been 
gradually  built  up  by  men  and  women  possessed  with  moral 
or  constructive  initiative.  They  have  promoted  that  which 
was  socially  good.  They  have  expended  efforts  in  a  systematic 
way  to  establish  ideals  of  life  in  the  minds  of  their  fellows.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  constructive  work  that  the  child  should  be  taught. 
He  should  have  constantly  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
parents  are  dealing  with  ideals  of  domestic  helpfulness  and  har- 
mony, and  he  should  be  permitted  to  lead,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  carrying  out  these  ideals.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
games  in  which  evil  characters  do  not  occur;  in  which  there  is 
no  killing,  punishing,  lying  or  deception.  He^  should  be  fair, 
permitting  his  playmates  all  the  rights  in  the  game  he  claims  for 
himse1"fr~~Any  tendency  he  may  have  to  be  unfair,  to  tease  other 
chilclren  or  to  have  trouble  with  them,  may  be  best  corrected 
by  prescribing  for  him  vigorous  supervised  games  with  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  and  equal  mental  vigor.  The  kindergar- 
tens and  grade  schools  furnish  such  play.  Here  he  will  be  taught 
self  restraint,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  fellows.  Having 
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finally  learned  to  control  his  tendency  toward  personal  gains  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  others,  he  can  successfully  play 
in  games  where  the  general  good  of  the  team  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. When  he  has  mastered  this  as  well  as  the  principle 
taught  in  daily  service  in  the  home,  that  all  social  acts  promote 
the  good  of  individuals  only  when  the  general  good  is  also  ad- 
vanced, he  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  true  moral  initiative.  He 
may  now  with  safety  be  given  charge  of  the  work  and  play  of 
other  children,  with  assurance  that  he  will  improve  rather  than 
debase  them. 

If  he  is  taught  that  he  is  a  good  child,  manly,  courageous  in 
doing  right,  he  will  work  and  play  in  that  spirit  until  it  becomes 
the  principal  motive  power  of  his  life.  He  will  live  up  to  the 
ideals  of  character  his  parents  and  associates  have  consistently 
taught  him.  Doubt  of  his  equality  in  wholesomeness  of  spirit 
should  never  enter  his  mind.  An  act  or  word  that  leads  him  to 
believe  that  his  integrity  is  questioned  will  cause  doubt  and  un- 
certainty that  will  seriously  affect  his  frankness,  and  will  embar- 
rass his  clear  freedom  of  action.  The  exercise  of  moral  initia- 
tive requires  a  consciousness  of  unquestioned  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple. The  parent  who  raises  his  child  in  an  atmosphere  of 
criticism,  fault  finding,  doubt  of  good  intentions,  threats  and 
punishments,  surely  undermines  the  safe  anchorage  of  his  char- 
acter. He  is  driven  by  this  treatment  to  fear  others  and  to  dis- 
trust himself.  Being  antagonized  by  his  natural  protectors,  his 
models  of  conduct,  he  learns  in  turn  to  antagonize  them.  The 
unfairness  and  petty  cruelty  to  which  he  is  subjected  secure  a 
hold  upon  him  that  stays,  and  will  distort  many  actions  in 
later  life  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  fine. 

The  development  of  moral  initiative  in  the  child  is  often  dis- 
turbed by  a  succession  of  misunderstandings,  or  differences  of 
opinion  that  are  permitted  to  arise  between  him  and  his  parents. 
For  example,  a  parent  may  discover  her  child  intent  upon  an  un- 
desired  act.  If  an  angry  exclamation  or  a  blow  is  used  to  divert 
him  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will,  instead  of  gracefully  submitting, 
keenly  feel  the  offensive  measure  and  react  in  a  perfectly  natural 
spirit  of  resentment.  The  confidence,  friendship  and  love  that 
bind  parent  and  child  cannot  stand  repeated  assaults  of  this 
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character.  If  such  treatment  is  inflicted  upon  the  child  there 
will  be  born  in  his  mind  a  desire  to  commit  a  real  mischievous 
act,  as  a  matter  of  retaliation,  or  for  the  emotional  satisfaction 
it  may  give  him.  This  pernicious  interaction  between  parent 
and  child  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  in  him  disorderly, 
hysterical  paroxysms  of  rebellion.  Punishments,  criminations 
and  recriminations  may  ensue  to  the  point  of  moral  and  physical 
exhaustion  of  both  parties.  It  seems  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  when  the  danger  signals  of  an  approaching  disagreement 
are  discovered,  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  divert  the  child 
from  the  impending  clash  of  interests.  As  he  is  always  eager 
to  play  a  new  game,  or  to  examine  a  new  object  of  interest,  the 
wise  parent  will  be  ready  to  substitute  one  of  these  in  the  place 
of  interposing  unmotherly  irritability  and  force. 

Many  well  intentioned  parents  will  cause  irritation,  decep- 
tion and  even  rebellion  in  otherwise  kindly  disposed  children 
by  requiring  them  to  carry  out  some  task  that  involves  drudgery. 
The  mistake  is  made  by  such  parents  through  their  failure  to 
recognize  that  an  act  which  at  one  time  is  a  pleasure  to  a  child, 
at  another  time  is  a  severe  strain  upon  him.  For  example,  he 
may  have  some  liking  for  music,  and  may  enjoy  a  certain  amount 
of  practice  upon  the  piano;  yet  the  observant  parent  will  recog- 
nize that  there  are  times  when  he  needs  her  as  an  interested 
companion  at  the  instrument,  and  other  times  when  it  is  wise 
to  substitute  a  period  of  rest  or  a  game  for  part  of  the  practice 
hour.  A  wholesome,  regulated  use  of  time  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  this  system  of  character  training,  but  it  must  be  used  to 
serve  in  the  development  of  kindness  and  efficiency,  and  not  as 
a  grim,  uncompromising  taskmaster. 

Rebellion  that  has  followed  the  use  of  harsh  measures  may 
result  in  truancy  and  other  misdemeanors  mischievous  to  society. 
Wrong  methods  of  training  may  have  progressed  to  a  point 
where  even  misguided  parents  can  see  that  beatings  do  not  cure 
the  child  of  his  unsocial  practices.  Preachments,  scoldings, 
threats  and  whippings  do  not  avail.  It  is  here  that  the  parents 
can  get  aid  from  someone  outside  of  the  family  relationships 
to  assist  in  re-establishing  domestic  and  civic  harmony.  A  per- 
son should  be  selected  for  this  purpose  whose  poise  and  kind- 
ness are  admired  by  the  child,  and  who  will  restore  harmony 
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through  guiding  the  parents  in  right  practices  rather  than  by 
solemnly  admonishing  the  child  of  the  errors  of  his  way. 

Throughout  historic  times  beatings  have  been  extolled  to  pun- 
ish peoples,  sanctify  individuals,  convert  heretics,  drive  out 
devils  and  cleanse  criminals  of  crimes.  However,  love,  intelli- 
gence and  self-control  have,  unaided  by  brutality,  developed 
what  is  good  and  permanent  in  human  society.  Parents  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  character  qualities  are  as 
teachable  as  the  most  simple  problems  in  arithmetic,  that  effi- 
ciency in  the  one  can  be  graded  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and  that 
a  child  who  scores  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  cannot  ma- 
terially help  in  maintaining  social  order  and  development. 
His  Dress  and  Ornamentation 

Social  usage  has  always  controlled  and  directed  dress  and  per- 
sonal adornment.  It  has  forced  the  recognition  of  clothing  as 
being  distinctive  of  the  mentality  and  pursuits  of  the  individual. 
With  quick  resentment  or  cynical  amusement  society  punishes 
the  overdressed  and  the  underdressed  citizen.  It  points  with 
disdain  to  immaturity  or  vulgarity  in  a  silk  hat,  or  in  satin.  It 
requires  of  its  people  appropriate  clothing  for  work  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  shop,  and  clean,  plain  clothing  for  the  clean  home. 
Modern  social  usage  permits  but  it  does  not  sanction,  feathers 
and  face  paints,  trinkets  and  flashy  colors,  perfumes  and  more 
obvious  sex  lures  in  men  and  women.  It  recognizes,  and  is  quite 
ready  to  proclaim,  that  these  reversions  from  the  normal  stand- 
ards in  dress  and  ornamentation  distinctly  lower  the  moral  tone 
of  the  wearers  and  taint  the  social  organism. 

Education  of  the  child,  therefore,  in  the  proper  clothing  and 
ornamentation  of  the  body  is  of  prime  importance  in  character 
dvelopment.  He  should  learn  that  to  change  from  his  better 
clothing  to  his  play  or  work  clothing  at  an  appropriate  time  is 
a  social  as  well  as  a  personal  duty.  The  fond  parent  should 
keep  steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  over-large  red  ribbon  on 
the  head  of  her  little  girl  will  not  insure  social  distinction,  nor 
will  the  consciousness  of  it  improve  the  child's  intellectual 
graces.  Too  often,  indeed,  the  parent  dresses  her  as  though  she 
were  a  doll  at  the  critical  moment  when,  for  her  own  future 
quiet  and  peace  of  mind,  she  should  dress  her  in  a  most  plain 
and  refined  manner. 
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He  Must  Accept  Responsibility  For  His  Acts 

The  way  has  been  long  and  hard  which  man  has  traveled  to- 
ward the  ready  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  his  acts.  He  is 
still  prone  to  put  the  blame  for  his  own  accidents,  mistakes  and 
misdeeds  upon  inanimate  objects,  and  upon  his  wife,  his  child, 
his  neighbor,  his  government  and  the  unkind  disposition  of  prov- 
idence. It  is  because  of  his  own  imperfections  in  this  respect, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  a  poor  teacher  of  children  in  the  value  of 
frank  confession  and  the  exact  statement  of  a  personal  error. 
The  fear  of  disapproval  or  of  actual  corporal  punishment  is 
the  real  incentive  of  the  child  to  postpone  telling  of  articles  he 
has  broken  or  lost,  and  even  to  deny  his  fault  altogether.  The 
same  reason  may  incline  him  to  deny  his  misdeeds,  his  accidents 
and  his  really  mischievous  acts.  If  the  mind  of  the  parent  it- 
self were  free  from  this  primitive  crookedness,  if  he  were  whol- 
ly frank,  it  would  seem  that  the  clean  and  normal  minded  child 
would  be  glad  to  go  to  him  for  consolation  and  for  helpful  ad- 
vice, and  that  he  would  get  it.  That  the  child  does  not  as  a  rule 
get  it,  is  a  most  serious  reflection  upon  the  unpreparedness  of 
parents  for  receiving  the  confidence  of  children. 

The  sense  of  distress  which  a  child  feels  when  he  has  acci- 
dentally broken  an  article  of  value  constitutes  a  real  shock,  and 
results  in  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  His  first  thought  is 
to  seek  relief  by  getting  consolation  from  his  parents.  No  de- 
sire for  concealment  is  in  his  mind.  That  comes  only  to  the 
child  who  has  witnessed  or  has  felt  reproach,  reprimand  or 
other  punishment  for  a  similar  incident.  This  profound  mental 
or  nervous  injury  should  be  recognized,  and  must  be  treated 
with  care.  The  accident  can  be  used  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  child  if  he  is  taught  by  it  that  all  members  of  the  family  are 
prepared  to  unite  in  rectifying  the  damage.  He  should  be  told 
that  everything  in  the  home  belongs,  in  a  large  way,  to  the 
household,  and  that  every  member  of  the  family  has  a  sense  of 
ownership  in  the  article  that  has  been  broken.  If  the  incident 
is  treated  with  levity  the  child  might  easily  develop  a  spirit  of 
carelessness,  and  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  real  value  of  the 
article.  If  lamentations  and  displays  of  temper  are  indulged  in 
he  may  lose  a  part  of  his  self-confidence  and  natural  high  cour- 
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age.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  parents  consult, 
cheerfully  and  hopefully,  with  him  upon  means  of  repairing  the 
damage,  or  replacing  the  article.  This  should  not  end  in  im- 
posing upon  the  child  sacrifices  in  which  the  parents  do  not 
equally  share,  nor  in  making  the  matter  appear  serious  enough 
to  depress  him.  A  fine  bond  of  fellowship,  far  more  valuable 
than  all  else  in  human  interests,  can  thus  come  from  the  wise 
use  of  what  is  usually  a  really  simple  incident. 

If  parents  will  invariably  assume  that  their  child  is  a  reason- 
ing, responsible  being  they  will  shortly  establish  in  his  charac- 
ter a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  acts.  Too  often  they  tease, 
worry,  joke,  admonish  and  command  him  until  his  sense  of  per- 
sonal volition  or  self-direction  is  confused  or  lost.  Prolonged 
explanations  and  warnings  are  often  worse  than  none  at  all, 
while  brief  reference  to  a  fault  or  the  complete  ignoring  of  it,  as 
the  parent  would  act  with  a  good  adult  friend,  might  bring  the 
happiest  results. 

A  loss  of  self-confidence  is  often  unwittingly  forced  upon  a 
child  by  parents  who  are  over-solicitous  in  the  selection  of  his 
food.  Obsessed  with  the  belief  that  he  should  take  certain  foods 
in  excess  of  his  wishes,  such  as  milk  or  oatmeal,  they  persistently 
urge  these  upon  him.  Often  they  watch  and  comment  upon 
every  mouthful  of  food  he  takes,  and  volubly  interfere  with  his 
choice  of  perfectly  wholesome  foods.  The  child  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  forced  to  follow  the  direction  of  his  parents, 
rather  than  the  promptings  of  his  normal  appetite  and,  in  addi- 
tion, he  has  to  endure  a  state  of  mental  confusion  and  nervous 
strain  that  have  a  distinctly  injurious  physical  effect  upon  him. 
Custom  has  established  a  set  order  of  succession  of  foods  at  the 
table,  and  if  this  is  followed,  with  reasonable  exceptions,  to  per- 
mit of  differences  in  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  individuals, 
and  If  all  the  foods  on  the  table  are  selected  from  the  lists  given 
in  Part  I,  the  child  should  be  allowed  a  very  large  latitude  in 
the  selection  of  them. 
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CHILD'S  SCORE  SHEET 

Outstanding  faults  requiring  correction 

Filled  in  by  the  parents 


Score  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parents  after  training  the  child 
for  two  weeks  upon  the  subjects  given  on  this  sheet.  They  will 
give  10  where  the  continuous  performance  of  the  child  is  per- 
fect; 9  to  10  where  excellent;  8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where 
fair;  6  to  7  where  poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very 
bad;  0  where  no  score  is  made. 

Lessons  for  the  period  of  two  weeks,  from 

to ,  1 92 

The  following  questions   appear   in  the  final   examination  of  the 
child.     Space   is    provided   between   the   horizontal   lines    for   recording 
changes  that  occur  in  his  conduct  during  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
Omit  score  of  questions  not  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Does  he  institute  and  conduct  constructive 
games? 

2.  Does  he  require  his  playmates  to  serve  him, 
rather  than  the  interests  of  the  game? 

3.  Does  he  tease  and  annoy  other  children?... 

4.  Does  he  have  trouble  with  other  children? 

5.  Does  he  whip  or  scold  a  disobedient  doll, 
or  a  pretended  scholar? 

6.  Are  the  imaginary  characters  with  which 
he  plays  kind  ? 

7.  Does  he  abuse  cats,  dogs  or  other  animals? 

8.  Does  he  voluntarily  wear  clothing  suitable 
to  his  home,  to  society,  to  his  work  and 
play?  

9.  Does  he  fail  to  tell  of  articles  he  has  brok- 
en or  lost  ? 

10.  Does  he  claim  that  others  are  responsible 
for  his  own  misdeeds  and  accidents? 

11.  Does  he  readily  confess    his    mischievous 
acts? 

TotaL. 
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EEGISTEE  OP  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS  OF  CHILD 


Date 192 

Height  in  inches Weight  without  clothing Chest 

measurement  at  nipple  line Abdomen  measurement  at 

navel  Intelligence   (normal,  borderline,  subnormal. 

If  abnormal  give  Binet  rating,  or  school  grade) 

Score  of  remediable  conditions  of  the  Child — to  be  filled 
in  by  the  parent. 

Give  10  where  the  condition  is  perfect,  and  0  where  the 
condition  can  be  improved. 

Score 

1.  Eczema  or  other  skin  diseases 

2.  Pediculosis  or    other    parasites,  including 
those  of  the  intestine 

3.  Neglected  or  delayed  teeth;  decayed,  un- 
clean, poor  alignment,  etc 

4.  Neglected  tonsils;  discharging  ears 

5.  Neglected  adenoids  

6.  Neglected  or  infected  genitals 

7.  Neglected  eyes;  infections,  vision,  etc 

8.  Deformities  of  the  spine,  feet  and  limbs 

9.  Malnutrition ;  too  fat,  too  thin,  anaemic 

10.     Other  persistent,  or  recurrent  remediable 
conditions 

Total....  % 
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A  SYSTEM  OF 
CHARACTER  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 


PART  FIVE 

A  practicable  method  of  teaching  the  uses  of  money. 

Physical  conditions  limiting  improvement  in  character  qual- 
ities. 

Moral  conditions  limiting  improvement  in  character  qual- 
ities. 

Nervous  instability. 

Score  of  selected  character  qualities  of  the  child. 

Score  of  parents'  methods  of  teaching. 

He  Must  Be  Taught  the  Uses  of  Money 

In  establishing  the  sense  of  the  collective  family  responsi- 
bility in  the  home,  and  in  apportioning  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child  the  interest  all  must  take  in  the  money  that 
comes  into  the  home  for  family  use.  He  should  know  that 
this  does  not  belong  to  one  member  of  the  family  or  to  any 
group  in  the  family.  It  belongs  to  all  alike,  and  a  part  of  it 
should  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
each,  and  the  remainder  must  be  conserved  for  the  interests 
of  all.  The  amount  allotted  to  each  child  should  be  handed 
to  him  at  a  fixed  time  each  week.  If  he  is  given  three  pennies 
he  should  put  one  into  his  bank.  Another  penny  he  should 
expend  upon  his  family  and  friends,  or  give  to  some  organized 
service  or  charity.  The  third  penny  should  be  reserved  for 
some  useful  personal  expenditure.  His  allotment  should  be 
made  larger  as  his  needs  increase,  and  should  be  proportioned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  expanding  life. 
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In  the  expenditure  of  money  for  toys  and  clothing  the  child 
should  be  given  a  very  large  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment.  Mistakes  in  purchasing  are  unfortunate  but  have, 
after  all,  a  high  educational  value,  and  when  they  are  made 
in  early  life  with  small  sums  at  stake  the  child  may  get  much 
information  for  a  small  outlay  of  cash.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  a  child  of  five  years  of  age  to  be  a  very  clever  buyer  of 
the  small  family  necessities  if  he  has  been  taught  the  values 
of  things  at  the  market.  When  he  buys  toys  and  clothing  for 
himself  with  money  he  has  saved  for  these  purposes,  he  will 
not  only  use  care  in  the  selection  of  them,  but  he  will  value 
and  protect  them  afterward.  The  parent  who  carelessly  gives 
toys  and  clothing  to  his  child  very  seriously  impairs  the  latter's 
appreciation  of  values,  and  may  utterly  destroy  it.  If  this  is 
done  to  any  child  he  will  in  time  do  harm  to  the  community 
interests,  for  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  careless  spend- 
ing of  money  and  to  wasting  other  forms  of  property. 

The  possession  of  property  that  has  been  obtained  through 
careful  and  prolonged  savings  makes  a  child  conservative  in 
the  use  of  it.  This  very  proper  conservatism  and  enjoyment 
of  ownership  also  insures  respect  on  the  part  of  the  child  for 
the  honestly  earned  possessions  of  others.  Being  a  real  owner 
of  property,  even  though  it  be  only  a  coat  or  a  ball,  he  quickly 
becomes  very  considerate  of  the  rights  of  another  to  own  and 
have  proper  control  over  his  clothing  and  toys.  The  child 
that  is  well  trained  in  this  way  will  not  be  a  petty  thief,  nor 
will  he  tolerate  open  robbery  of  his  fellows  by  others. 

That  conservatism  in  the  use  of  money  and  other  property 
may  not  lead  to  niggardliness,  the  child  should  be  taught,  from 
his  earliest  experiences,  to  help  supply  the  needs  of  others* 
This  can  be  done  by  encouraging  him  to  give  time  and  money 
for  worthy  public  causes,  and  to  help  buy  needed  articles  for 
the  personal  use  of  his  parents,  or  for  the  dining  table,  or  for 
household  furnishing.  When  this  sense  of  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  property  has  become  well  established  in  the  child  he 
will  strive  to  protect  out-of-door  property  as  well.  His  appre- 
ciation of  uses  and  values  will  constantly  urge  him  to  keep  his 
house,  out-buildings,  fence,  garden,  and  lawn,  in  a  creditable 
condition.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  force  or  hire  him  to 
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keep  them  in  order.  He  will  care  for  them  with  the  same 
automatic  precision  that  he  uses  with  his  money,  his  clothes 
and  his  toys. 

He  will  extend  his  sense  of  joint  ownership  and  responsi- 
bility to  city  or  community  property,  and  will  aid,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  in  protecting  it  from  misuse.  The  child  whose 
character  qualities  score  ninety  per  cent  or  more  will  not 
scatter  paper  or  other  litter  upon  the  streets,  nor  will  he  injure 
or  deface  street  signs  and  public  buildings.  Lawlessness  of 
any  sort,  ranging  from  small  misdemeanors  to  serious  crimes, 
are  inflicted  upon  communities  by  persons  whose  character 
scores  show  neglect  or  carelessness  in  training. 

Physical  Conditions  Limiting  Improvement 
in  Character  Qualities 

There  is  a  large  number  of  children  that  do  not  develop 
character  qualities  in  a  normal  way  because  they  are  handi- 
capped by  permanent  physical  disabilities,  and  there  is  a 
larger  number  that  cannot  make  proper  progress  until  curable 
physical  conditions  are  corrected.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for 
parents  to  learn  what  the  trouble  is  if  their  child  is  not  re- 
sponding to  character  training.  It  will  be  found  that  those 
that  are  afflicted  by  incurable  physical  conditions  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  idiots,  imbeciles,  morons,  hemiplegics  and,  often, 
the  hydrocephalic  and  syphilitic.  There  are  other  children 
that  border  on  this  condition,  the  treatment  of  whom  is  more 
hopeful.  They  are  those  whose  glandular  system  is  defective 
or  disutrbed,  in  which  are  included  the  thymus,  thyroid,  pitu- 
itary and  other  glands. 

Malnutrition,  however,  is  far  more  frequently  a  cause  for 
disturbed  character  development.  This  includes  malassimila- 
tion,  rickets,  badly  balanced  feeding,  indigestion,  overfeeding 
and  underfeeding.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  function  of  the 
brain  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  quality  of  the  brain 
tissue,  and  this  most  often  depends  upon  the  kind  and  amount 
of  nourishment  it  gets.  For  example,  a  child  that  is  overfed 
with  sweet  foods  and  sweet  drinks,  and  is  given  food  between 
meals,  may  develop  indigestion,  with  nervousness,  irritability, 
restlessness,  and  general  failure  to  grow.  His  brain  tissue  is 
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poisoned  by  materials,  circulating  in  the  blood,  that  it  cannot 
use.  He  is  so  absorbed  by  his  weak,  vexatious  self  that  he 
cannot  develop  normal  social  habits.  Another  child  that  is 
overfed  with  all  sorts  of  forage  will  become  a  coarse  digesting 
machine,  with  gross,  unresponsive  fibre  both  within  the  skull 
and  throughout  the  body. 

The  child  should  also  be  examined  for  diseased  tonsils, 
adenoids  and  teeth.  It  should  be  learned  if  he  is  absorbing 
poisons  from  these,  or  from  his  appendix,  intestines  or  other 
organs.  The  parents  should  assure  themselves  that  he  is  not 
suffering  from  eye  strain,  bad  air  or  lack  of  sunshine. 

Faults  in  nutrition  often  show  themselves  in  the  defective 
growth  of  the  eye.  As  a  result,  defects  of  vision  arise  that 
may  seriously  handicap  the  mental  and  moral  development  of 
the  child.  The  muscles  that  govern  the  movements  of  the 
eye-ball  also  share  in  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  result- 
ing, very  commonly,  in  various  squints,  muscular  strain,  pain, 
headache,  irritability  and  mental  instability.  The  prevention 
and  correction  of  these  pathological  conditions  are  closely 
associated  with  both  inherited  and  acquired  perversions  of 
nutrition.  The  need  for  care  of  the  eye  and  its  functions  from 
the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged. 

The  nostrils  very  commonly  harbor  germs  that  are  detri- 
mental to  health,  and  that  lead  to  infection  of  adjoining  cav- 
ities, and  to  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck.  Sluggish  men- 
tality, inattention,  and  other  mental  faults  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  these  cases.  The  use  of  simple  cleansing  washes  for 
the  nasal  cavities,  proper  hygiene,  and  a  full  and  carefully 
selected  diet,  will  go  far  toward  preventing  this  condition,  and 
in  curing  it  after  it  has  become  established. 

Moral  Conditions  Limiting  Improvement 
in  Character  Building 

The  foundation  of  the  moral  behavior  of  the  child  is  laid 
in  expressions  of  affection  in  the  family  circle.  These  expres- 
sions, however,  are  not  demonstrated  in  terms  of  endearment 
They  are  the  social  acts  performed  jointly  by  the  members  of 
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the  household,  for  the  common  good.  They  must  be  per- 
formed in  a  pleasurable  way  by  the  child,  as  well  as  by  the 
parent.  The  trials  and  triumphs  of  work  in  the  common  rou- 
tine of  household  duties,  in  which  cleanliness,  orderliness, 
hygiene  and  dietetics  are  practiced,  are  productive  of  the 
strongest  possible  binding  force.  It  is  developed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  joint  ownership  and  conservation  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  It  is  cemented  in  the  sorrows  of  domestic  misfortunes. 
All  these,  when  properly  valued,  and  systematically  employed, 
will  bind  a  family  in  the  enduring  ties  of  love. 

The  moral  education  of  an  individual  is  well  advanced  when 
he  automatically  performs  these  social  acts  under  the  ordinary 
stimulus  of  family  and  community  life.  However,  no  two 
persons  can  be  equally  efficient  and  happy  in  the  performance 
of  generous,  helpful  acts.  Character  scores  are  based  upon 
these  differences  in  mentality  and  training. 

The  healthful  functions  of  family  life  develop  love  for 
family,  neighbors  and  humanity.  The  child's  life  is  lifted, 
through  service,  out  of  selfishness  and  a  narrow  consideration 
of  his  petty  whims  and  emotions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
child  that  is  untrained  becomes  absorbed  in  himself.  He 
makes  himself  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  becomes  isolated 
from  the  sympathy  and  helpfulness  of  others.  A  true  social 
pathology  of  the  mind  becomes  established,  for  the  child  can- 
not receive,  understand  or  reciprocate  the  meanings  of  normal 
social  activities.  When  this  condition  threatens  to  develop  in 
an  otherwise  normal  child,  when  he  fails  to  make  his  social 
grades,  it  may  be  found  that  he  is  afflicted  with  relatives,  ser- 
vants or  playmates  of  low  character  qualities,  or  with  weak, 
impatient,  disorderly  parents. 

No  parent  or  child  in  a  family  can  afford  to  remain  outside 
of  the  steadily  progressing  atmosphere  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  home,  for  if  he  does,  he  may  be  admired  for  his 
talents,  honored  for  his  learning  or  feared  for  his  judgments, 
but  he  cannot  be  loved  by  those  nearest  to  him. 

Nervous  Instability 

The  most  apparent  manifestations  of  nervous  instability  are 
lack  of  ability  to  work  and  play  in  an  orderly,  patient  way; 
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inability  to  finish  one  thing  before  beginning  another;  disso- 
ciated actions;  actions  based  upon  anger  and  other  unstable 
mental  states.  All  of  these  are  very  greatly  improved  by  the 
pleasurable  use  of  the  mind  and  muscles  in  directed  work  and 
play.  When  this  is  carried  out  in  a  stimulating,  orderly  way, 
it  becomes  the  prime  factor  in  conserving  and  building  mental 
and  physical  health. 

Children  often  become  permanently  neurotic  before  they 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years.  This  is  because  the 
stored  up  experiences  in  their  little  brains  are,  through  bad 
training,  largely  composed  of  insincerities,  blandishments,  emo- 
tions, thrills,  fears  and  shocks.  Absurd  stories,  teasing, 
worries,  threats  of  punishments,  physical  restraints  and  blows 
sink  forever  into  the  subconscious  mind,  where  they  discolor 
all  normal  impulses,  and  derange  orderly  behavior.  Those 
that  have  passed  through  such  experiences  have  unstable  physi- 
cal functions,  such  as  palpitation  of  the  heart,  disordered 
digestion,  headache,  vague  pains,  and  derangement  of  the 
secretion  of  the  thyroid,  pituitary,  suprarenal  and  other  glands. 
The  mental  and  physical  tortures  of  the  neurotic  are,  generally 
speaking,  quite  preventable,  and  may  frequently  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  untrained  parents. 
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CHILD'S  SCORE  SHEET 

Outstanding  faults  requiring  correction 

Filled  in  by  the  parents 


Score  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parents  after  training  the  child 
for  two  weeks  upon  the  subjects  given  on  this  sheet.  They  will 
give  10  where  the  continuous  performance  of  the  child  is  per- 
fect; 9  to  10  where  excellent;  8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where 
fair;  6  to  7  where  poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very 
bad;  0  where  no  score  is  made. 

Lessons  for  the  period  of  two  weeks,  from 


to 


.,192. 


The  following  questions  appear  in  the  final  examination  of  the 
child.  Space  is  provided  between  the  horizontal  lines  for  recording  changes 
that  occur  in  his  conduct  during  intervals  of  two  weeks. 


1 .  Does  he  forcibly  take  toys  and  other  prop- 
erty, to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  from  his 
playmates? 

2.  Does  he  acquire  property  through  unfair 
trades  or  games  ? 

3.  Is  he  saving  of  food,  clothing,  furniture  and 
tools? 

4.  Is  he  considerate  of  public  property? 

5.  Is  he  judicious  in    his    expenditures    when 
buying  clothing  and  groceries? 

6.  Is  he  helpful  to  others  with  his  money  and 
other  property  ?  

7.  Would  he  expend  five  cents,  fifty  cents,  five 
dollars,  or  one  hundred  dollars  judiciously, 
if  left  to  his  own  choice? 

8.  Is  he  free  from  niggardliness  in  the  saving 
of  money  ?  

Total.... 


Score 
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SCORE  OF  THE  PARENT  OF  CHILD 


For  two  weeks  from to ,   192 

Where  the  parent's  conduct  and  performance  are  perfect, 
he  should  credit  himself  with  10;  excellent,  9  to  10;  good,  8  to 
9;  fair,  7  to  8;  poor,  6  to  7;  bad,  4  to  6;  very  bad,  1  to  4^ 
0  where  no  score  is  made. 

Score  all  questions  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Have  you  raised  your  voice  or  hand  in 
anger  toward  your  child  during  the  last 
two  weeks  ? 

2.  Have  you  been  dictatorial  and  abusive  of 
the   natural   rights  and   dignity   of  your 
child? 

3.  Have  you  always  used  kind  and  sensible 
language  in  the  presence  of  your  child? 
Language  free  from  abuse  of  your  neigh- 
bors?   

4.  Have  you  always  made  playwork  for  your 
child  in  the  performance  of  home  duties  ?... 

5.  Have  you  engaged  your  child  in  helpful, 
constructive  games,  including  energetic  out- 
of-door  sports  ?  

6.  Have  you  permitted  your  child  to  lead  in 
the  playwork  of  your  daily  life? 

7.  Has  your  child  become  fretful  from  the 
imposition  of  tasks  involving  drudgery? 

8.  Have  you  avoided  exposing  your  child  to 
coarse  and  evil  companions?  

9.  Have  you  taken  proper  food  at  proper 
times  as  well  as  enforced  this  upon  your 
child? 

10.     Does  he  score  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 

prescribed  playwork  games?  

Total.... 
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A  SYSTEM  OF 
CHARACTER  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 


PART  SIX 

Score  of  character  qualities. 

Graphic  method  of  recording  social  or  character  qualities. 
The  duty  of  the  state  in  the  adoption  of  standards  in  teach- 
ing and  measuring  character  qualities. 
Final  score  of  the  home. 

Final  register  of  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  the  child. 
Final  score  of  the  character  qualities  of  the  child. 
Final  score  of  the  parents'  methods  of  teaching  the  child. 

Scoring  Character  Qualities 

A  very  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  should  be  reached  in 
scoring  moral  or  character  qualities.  When  this  is  done  the  ele- 
ments that  make  for  social  stability  will  stand  out  so  clearly 
that  the  grade  in  citizenship  of  an  individual  can  not  be  left  in 
doubt. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  the  true  social  standing  of  any  one 
whose  total  score  is  not  known.  It  may  happen  that  a  person 
who  performs  certain  acts  worthy  of  commendation  may  estab- 
lish for  himself  a  good  social  grade  in  a  community,  when  cer- 
tain other  acts  performed  by  him,  when  understood  and  proper- 
ly evaluated,  would  completely  change  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  his  fitness  as  a  citizen.  If,  for  example,  he  scores  well  in  five 
of  the  ten  sections  into  which  character  scoring  is  divided  in  this 
system,  and  has  a  low  score  in  the  other  five  sections,  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  his  character  qualities  are  in  a  serious  state  of  instabil- 
ity. Steady,  dependable  actions  can  not  be  expected  in  such  a 
person.  When  all  of  the  character  qualities  of  an  individual, 
however,  approximate  a  high  level,  steadiness  of  good  conduct 
may  be  looked  for  with  considerable  confidence. 

In  the  early  stages  of  training,  the  character  chart  of  the 
normal  child  shows  very  marked  irregularities.  As  he  progresses, 
under  proper  direction,  these  disappear  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

There  are  so  many  variations  of  expressions  of  social  acts 
that  it  is  impossible  for  two  children  to  have  identical  values  in 
meeting  the  daily  demands  upon"  them.  This,  though  the  sum 
total  of  their  character  scores  may  be  the  same.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  social  act  that  will  entitle  one  of  two  children  to  a 
score  of  nine  of  a  possible  ten,  may  be  done  so  poorly  by  the 
second  child  as  to  give  him  a  score  of  but  seven.  This  situa- 
tion may  be  completely  reversed  when  a  different  social  act  is 
required  of  them.  The  personalities  of  the  children  enter  here, 
imparting  individuality  to  each,  without  changing  the  estab- 
lished social  worth  of  either. 

The  Scoring  of  Character  Qualities  should  cover  all  of  the 
objective  social  manifestations  of  the  child.  It  is  evident  no 
score  can  be  made  for  other  than  an  act  that  affects  society.  It 
must  be  seen,  and  it  must  have  a  measurable  quality.  The  ob- 
server should  be  able  to  say  that  the  act  being  judged  is,  in  its 
performance  as  a  social  factor,  perfect,  excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor,  bad,  or  very  bad.  For  this  reason  the  child  should  be  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  a  parent  or  other  person  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  his  social  life. 

System  For  Scoring  Social  or  Character  Qualities 

The  score  of  each  of  the  ten  sections  given  in  the  schedule 
should  be  calculated  as  follows : 

Where  the  daily  performance  of  the  child  is  continuously 
perfect  he  is  is  given  a  score  of  10;  excellent,  9  to  10;  good,  8 
to  9 ;  fair,  7  to  8 ;  poor,  6  to  7 ;  bad,  4  to  6 ;  very  bad,  0  to  4. 
Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine  the  value  of  a  score, 
because  of  the  age  or  sex  of  the  child,  X  is  given. 
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To  find  the  score  in  any  one  of  the  ten  sections,  the  amounts 
awarded  the  several  inquiries  in  that  section  should  be  added 
together,  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  inquiries  that 
was  used  in  the  section. 

For  example,  in  Section  I  of  the  Schedule  of  Character  Quali- 
ties that  follows,  there  are  eight  inquiries.  The  ratings  5,  7,  6, 
0,  4,  6,  4  and  8  are  given  to  them,  totaling  40  for  the  whole 
section.  The  average  score  for  this  section  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  total  amount  (40)  by  the  number  of  inquiries  or  tests 
(8)  which  gives  five  (5)  for  the  correct  score  of  the  child  in 
the  care  of  his  own  person  and  needs. 

In  Section  7  of  the  Schedule,  inquiries  3  and  4  apply  to  girls 
only,  hence  in  this  boy's  score  they  can  not  be  used.  Such  ques- 
tions are  marked  with  an  X  to  indicate  that  no  award  is  pos- 
sible, and  the  score  of  the  Section  is  therefore  made  upon  the 
remaining  inquiries,  1  and  2.  The  sum  of  the  awards  in  the 
two  tests  or  inquiries  is  17.5.  Hence  the  score  of  the  child  in 
his  valuation  of  dress  and  ornamentation  is  8.7. 

In  like  manner  all  of  the  items  in  the  ten  Sections  are  scored, 
and  the  average  valuation  of  each  is  found.  When  these  are 
added  together  the  total  sum  shows  the  percentage  rating  of  the 
social  or  character  qualities  of  the  child.  For  example,  the 
average  scores  of  all  the  Sections,  1  to  10,  inclusive,  are  5,  6.9, 
5.1,  8.3,  7.6,  9,  8.7,  8,  8,  and  8.3,  respectively.  The  sum  of 
these  is  76.5%,  which  is  the  character  score  of  the  boy. 

To  simplify  the  summing  up  of  the  facial  expression  of  her 
child  the  parent  should  record  the  values  of  his  social  acts  in 
the  schedule  given  on  pages  seventy-one  to  seventy-three,  and 
identify  the  grouping  of  facial  muscles  that  corresponds  with 
the  rating  accorded  the  child  in  each  section.  When  that  is  done 
she  can  safely  sum  up  in  the  face  his  percentage  value  as  a  social 
factor.  In  the  actual  scoring  of  the  child  this,  the  tenth  section, 
always  closely  approximates  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  score.  That 
is,  if  the  child's  social  or  character  score  totals  forty  per  cent 
the  score  of  the  section  will  be  four  per  cent,  while  if  his  total 
score  is  eighty  per  cent  his  facial  and  ocular  expression  will  be 
eight  per  cent. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CHARACTER  QUALITIES. 

Sec.  1.     To  what  extent  does  he  care  for  his  own  person 
and  needs  f 

Perfect 

Score        Score 
1.     Does  he  dress  himself  in  a  neat  and   satisfactory 

manner?     Score  5.  10          5 

.2     Does  he  bathe  himself  without  aid,  and  without  be- 
ing urged  to  do  so?    Score  7. 

3.  Does  he  clean  his  teeth  and  comb  his  hair  volun- 

tarily and  with  care?    Score  6. 

4.  Does  he  sew  buttons  on  his  clothing?  Score  0. 

5.  Does  he  invariably  and  correctly  hang  his  hat  and 

wraps  on  his  hooks?    Score  4. 

6.  Does  he   carefully  arrange   his  clothes   and   shoes 

when  he  goes  to  bed?    Score  6. 

7.  Does  he  keep  his  clothes    drawer    in    an    orderly 

fashion?    Score  4. 

8.  Does  he  feed  himself  in  a  neat  manner?    Score  8. 

Sec.  2.    Does  he  abstain  from  harmful  foods,  habit-form- 
ing drugs  and  injurious  practices  f 

1.  Does  he  take  proper  nourishment  at  the  prescribed 

intervals?    Score  8.  10          6.9 

2.  Does  he  take  food  or  drink  that  is  not  on  the  list 

suited  to  his  age?    Score  6. 

3.  Does  he  take  anything  whatever,  excepting  water, 

between  meals?    Score  6. 

4.  Can  food  and  attractive  articles  be  safely  left  with- 

in his  reach?    Score  5. 

5.  Does  he  eat  candy  when  told  not  to  do  so?  Score  8. 

6.  Does  he  obediently  abstain  from  food  he  knows  to 

be  rich  and  indigestible.    Score  8.5. 

Bee.  3.    To  what  extent  does  he  share  in  the  household 
duties  f 

1.  Does  he  assist  in  the  household  duties  immediately 

after  dressing  in  the  morning.     Score  6.  10          5.1 

2.  Is  he  kind  and  helpful  to  others  at  meals?    Score  7. 

3.  Does  he  always  help  clear  the  table  and  clean  the 

dishes?    Score  6. 

4.  Does  he  iplace  the  plates  and  other  tableware  in  the 

cupboard  in  an  orderly  manner?    Score  6. 

5.  Does  he  assist  in  preparing  food  for  cooking?  Score  3. 

6.  Does  he  assist  in  cooking  food?    Score  0. 

7.  Does  he  assist  in  making  beds?    Score  0. 

8.  Does  he  assist  in  sweeping  floors  and  dusting  fur- 

niture?   Score  8. 

9.  Does  he  cheerfiUly  perform  out-of-door  services  for 

the  family?    Score  9. 

10.  Is  he  perfect   (10)   in  the  grades  prescribed  for  a 

child  of  his  age?    Score  6. 

11.  Is  he  perfect  (10)  in  the  practice  of  all  the  accom- 

plishments of  a  child  of  his  age.  Score  6. 
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Sec.  4.    How  does  he  obtain  money  or  its  equivalent?  10  8.3 

1.  Does  he   forcibly   take  toys   or   other   property,   to 

which  he  is  not  entitled,  from  his  playmates? 
Score  9.5. 

2.  Does  he  acquire  property  through  unfair  trades  or 

games?    Score  9.5. 

3.  Does  he  beg  money  of  his  parents;  does  he  tease  or 

cry  for  it?    Score  6. 

Sec.  5.    His  sense  of  responsibility  for  family  and  public 
property. 

1.  Is  he  saving  of  food,  clothing,  furniture  and  tools? 

Score  7.5.  10          7.6 

2.  Is  he  considerate  of  public  property?    Score   1 

3.  Is  he   judicious  in  his  expenditures   when  buying 

clothing  and  groceries?    Score  9. 

4.  Is  he  helpful  to  others  with  his  money  and  other 

property?    Score  7. 

5.  Would  he  expend  five  cents,  fifty  cents,  five  dollars, 

or  one  hundred  dollars  judiciously,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice?    Score  7.5. 

Sec.  6.     To  what  extent  does  he  accept  responsibility  for 
his  acts? 

1.  Does  he  fail  to  tell  of  articles  he  has    broken    or 

lost?    Score  9.5.  10          9. 

2.  Does  he  claim  that  others  are  responsible  for  his  own 

misdeeds  or  accidents?    Score  9.5 

3.  Does  he  readily  confess  mischievous  acts?  Score  8. 

Sec.  7.     Valuation  of  dress  and  ornamentation. 

1.  Does   he   wear   clothing   suitable   to  his   work   and 

play?    Score  8.  10          8.7 

2.  Does  he  affect  striking  colors  and  contrasts?  /Score 

9.5. 

3.  Does  the  girl  wear  striking  hats,   earrings,  brace- 

lets and  ribbons?    Score  X. 

4.  Does  she  use  face-paints  and  strong  perfumes?  Score 

X. 

Sec.  8.    His  moral  initiative. 

1.  Does   he    institute   and    conduct    constructive    and 

orderly  games?    Score  9.  10          8. 

2.  Does  he  require  his  playmates  to  serve  him,  rather 

than  the  interests  of  the  game?    Score  9.5. 

3.  Does  he  tease  and  annoy  other  children?  Score  9.5. 

4.  Does  he  have  trouble  with  other  children?    Score  9.5. 

5.  Does  he  appropriate  another  boy's  ball,     boat,     or 

other  property  for  temporary  use?    Score  9.5. 

6.  Does  she  scold  and  whip  the  disobedient  doll,  or  pre- 

tended scholar?    Score  X. 

7.  Are  the  imaginary  characters  with  which  he  plays 

kind;  are  they  controlled  by  kindness?  Score  9. 

8.  la  he  helpful  to  others  with  his  money  and  other 

property?     Score  8. 
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9.     Is  he  free  from  niggardliness    in    the    saving    of 
money?    Score  8. 

Sec.  9.    His  valuation  and  use  of  time. 

1.  Does  he  have  periods  of  stupor  or  apathy?  Score  9.5.        10        _8.  _ 

2.  Does  he   have   periods  of   ineffective   restlessness? 

Score  9.5. 

3.  Does  he  loaf  or  dawdle  when  working?    Score  7. 

4.  Does  he  waste  time  in  pointless  conversation?  Score 

S. 

5.  Does  he  waste  time  in  reading  immoral,  or  other  de- 

structive literature?    Score  8. 

6.  Does   he   neglect   family    or    other    social    duties? 

Score  6. 

Sec.  10.  Nervous  stability,  moroseness,  flashes  of  anger, 
destructiveness,  foolish  remarks  and  laughter. 
Facial  expression. 

1.  Does  he  work  and  play  in  an  orderly,  patient  way? 

Score  8.5.  10          8.3 

2.  Does  he  finish  one  thing  before  he  begins  another? 

Score  7.5. 

3.  Are  his  ideas  logically  connected,  or  are  they  dis- 

sociated?   Score  8.5. 

4.  Is  he  irritable  and  easily  angered?    Score  7. 

5.  Does  he  slam  the  door,  or  stamp  the  feet  in  anger? 

Score  9. 

6.  Does  he  purposely  break  or  tear  objects  of  value? 

Score  9. 

7.  Does   he   talk   foolishly     or    laugh     immoderately? 

Score  9. 

8.  Facial  and  ocular  expression?     (Score  kindness  and 

efficiency).     Score  8. 


TOTAL       100        74.9 


Graphic  Method  of  Recording  Social  or  Character  Qualities 

The  Score  of  a  Child  should  be  recorded  in  the  manner 
shown  on  the  following  chart.  The  perpendicular  lines  of 
figures  represent  the  percentage  score  of  the  subject,  and  the 
transverse  lines  of  figures  the  sections  in  which  the  score  is 
recorded.  The  chart  shows  two  scores  of  a  child  of  twelve 
years.  The  first  score  totals  seventy  per  cent.  The  second, 
made  after  three  months'  training,  totals  eighty-seven  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent.  The  third  section  of  this  chart  is  to  be  used  by 
the  parent  to  record  the  score  of  her  child. 
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CHABT  OF  SOCIAL  OB  CHARACTER  QUALITIES 

2)4*6759    10        125456789 


SOCIAL  OB  CHARACTER  SCORE:  Perfect,  10;  excellent,  9  to  10;  good,  8  to 
:$;  fair,  7  to  8;  ipoor,  6  to  7;  bad,  4  to  6;  very  bad,  0  to  4;  no  score,  X. 

1st        2nd 

1.  To  what  extent  does  he  care  for  his  own  person  and 

needs?  7.5         8 

2.  To    what    extent    does   he    abstain    from    injurious 

foods,  habit-forming  drugs  and  injurious  prac- 
tices?           9  9 

.3.     To  what  extent  does   he   share   in    the    household 

duties?    5.5         9 

4.  How  does  he  obtain  money  or  its  equivalent? 3  9.5 

5.  What  is  his  s  nse  of  responsibility  for  family  and 

public   property?   _ 8.5         9.5 

6.  How  does  he  accept  responsibility  for  his  acts? 8.5         9.5 

7.  What  is  his  valuation  of  dress  and  ornamentation?          8.5         7 

8.  What  is  his  moral  initiative?  8.5         9 

9.  His  valuation  and  use  of  time?  3.5         9 

10.    His  facial  and  ocular  expression,  nervous  stability, 

moroseness,  flashes  of  anger,  destructiveness, 

foolish  remarks  and  laughter? 7.5         8 

Total,      7CM)%  87.5% 

When  teaching  character  qualities  it  is  frequently  desirable 
to  diagram,  as  far  as  possible,  the  more  complete  mentality  of 
the  child.  This  may  be  done  by  measuring  his  mental  age  or 
intelligence  by  the  Binet-Simon  system  and  graphically  associate 
ing  it  with  his  character  qualities.  The  following  plan  is  of 
service : 
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The  mental  age  of  the  lowest  grade  idiot  should  be  repre- 
sented by  a  circle  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  that  of  a  normal- 
ly advanced  eight  year  old  child  by  a  circle  six  millimeters  in 
diameter,  and  that  of  a  normally  advanced  person  of-sixteen 
years  by  a  circle  ten  millimeters  in  diameter. 

The  social  or  character  qualities  of  the  lowest  grade  idiot 
should  be  represented  by  a  circle  ten  millimeters  in  diameter, 
that  of  a  person  whose  character  score  is  fifty  per  cent  by  a 
circle  thirty  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  that  of  a  person  whose 
character  score  is  one  hundred  per  cent  by  a  circle  fifty  milli- 
meters in  diameter. 

The  circle  representing  the  mental  age  should  be  placed  with- 
in the  circle  representing  the  character  qualities  of  the  subject, 
and  when  they  are  thus  diagrammed  the  relations  and  propor- 
tions will  appear  as  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  mental  age  and  social  qualities  of  the 
lowest  grade  idiot.  Fig.  2  represents  a  mental  age  of  eight  years 
and  a  character  score  of  50  per  cent.  Fig.  3  represents  a  mental 
age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  character  score  of  100  per  cent. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  in  any  given  case 
multiply  the  subject's  mental  age  by  five-tenths  (.5)  of  a  milli- 
meter and  add  two  (2)  millimeters  to  make  the  total.  To  find 
the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  multiply  his  percentage  of  char- 
acter qualities  by  four-tenths  (.4)  of  a  millimeter  and  add  ten 
(10)  millimeters  to  make  the  total. 
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Following  this  method  a  child  whose  mental  age  is  four 
years  and  whose  character  qualities  total  ninety  per  cent  will 
be  represented,  Fig.  4,  by  an  inner  circle  four  millimeters  in 
diameter  and  an  outer  circle  forty-six  millimeters  in  diameter. 
When  a  diagram  of  this  mentality  is  placed  by  the  side  of  that 
of  a  person  of  the  same  mental  age  but  whose  character  quali- 
ties are  only  forty  per  cent,  Fig.  5,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  shown  to  be  very  striking. 


&  r>3.  s: 

The  character  score  of  an  individual  will  not  improve  with 
training  if  definite  degenerative  changes  are  progressing  in  the 
brain.  This  is  a  very  common  observation  in  asylum  practice. 
Everyone  may  see  in  slower  progress  the  gradual  reduction  of 
character  qualities  in  the  adult  who  has  passed  into  the  stage  of 
senility.  Nor  can  a  high  score  be  expected  of  a  child  whose 
mental  age  is  permanently  established  far  below  the  chronologi- 
cal age.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  Chart,  Fig.  7,  of  a  badly 
trained  eight  year  old  child  whose  mental  age  is  but  three  years. 
Her  character  score  totals  but  twenty-five  and  five-tenths  per 
cent. 

Fig.  8  is  given  to  show  by  contrast  with  Fig.  7  the  character 
score  of  a  normal  but  very  badly  trained  child  of  eight  years. 
The  score,  taken  about  three  years  ago,  is  seen  to  total  but  fifty- 
five  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  Her  guardians  repeatedly  scold- 
ed and  whipped  her  for  stealing  small  sums  of  money  and  for 
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other  delinquencies.    Under  better  guardianship,  and  with  sys- 
tematic training,  her  score  has  been  raised  above  eighty  per  cent, 


123      456789    10 
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Fig.   8 

The  more  complete  mentality  of  each  of  the  two  children  Is 
shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
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.  so. 


THE   DUTY    OF   THE    STATE   IN   THE   ADOPTION    OF 

STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHING  AND  MEASURING 

CHARACTER  QUALITIES 

The  adoption  by  the  state  of  standardized  methods  for  teach- 
ing and  measuring  character  qualities  is  as  necessary  for  its  safe- 
ty as  the  use  of  such  standards  by  parents,  for  the  stability  of 
government  is  dependent  upon  the  orderly  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, just  as  surely  as  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  an  in- 
dividual is  dependent  upon  the  association  of  his  hand  and  brain 
in  rational  and  constructive  acts.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such 
standards,  the  state  might  with  safety  dispense  with  many  of 
the  definitions  that  it  employs  to  differentiate  its  insane,  men- 
tally disturbed  and  criminally  inclined  citizens.  With  this  would 
disappear  set  rules  for  punishment  of  criminals  and  disciplinary 
methods  for  rehabilitating  the  moral  derelicts.  The  common 
ground  for  judgment  and  reformation  would  then  turn  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  actual  social  status  of  the  citizen,  and  to  re- 
building his  character  to  a  safe  percentage  basis. 

The  state  very  properly  assumes  authority  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  home  to  protect  its  immature  citizens  from 
abuse  and  violence,  and  to  control  their  mental  development 
through  schools  and  other  public  institutions.  It  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  child  is  not  wholly  the  product  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  its  parents,  but  that  he  is  a  world  citizen,  primarily 
the  repository  of  the  development,  form,  instincts  and  social 
customs  of  the  race.  An  inconceivably  long  line  of  progenitors 
has  established,  beyond  question,  an  authoritative  stamp  of  own- 
ership upon  the  child,  leaving  to  parents  a  minor  personal  im- 
pression, and  a  relatively  small  claim  to  possession.  The  in- 
fant is  the  child  of  humanity,  and  as  such  he  is  entrusted,  under 
governmental  restrictions,  to  his  parents  for  physical  develop- 
ment, and  instruction  in  social  conduct.  The  state  can  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  wholly  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  his 
temporary  guardians,  for  it  must  insist  that  the  child  shall  be 
taught,  from  his  earliest  age,  to  perform  certain  imperative, 
standardized,  social  duties  in  preparation  for  perpetuating  and 
improving  the  accomplishments  of  civilization. 
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The  adoption  by  governments  of  codes  of  ethics  or  principles 
of  conduct  for  their  citizens  has  been  their  first  duty,  and  the 
rating  of  each  government  in  the  society  of  nations  has  stood 
upon  such  principles,  together  with  the  success  of  measures  to 
enforce  them.  This  enforcement  has  been  so  generally  success- 
ful that  the  penal  institutions  and  asylums  throughout  the  world 
have  with  difficulty  been  built  in  sufficient  numbers  to  house  the 
physical  wrecks  and  moral  delinquents  of  society.  The  machin- 
ery for  taking  care  of  them  is  fairly  well  understood  and  ad- 
ministered, but  comparatively  little  machinery  for  prevention  by 
teaching  in  the  home  the  fundamentals  of  physical  and  moral 
hygiene,  has  been  put  into  effective  use.  The  plan  of  govern- 
ments has  been  to  announce  the  confines  of  right  conduct 
for  its  citizens,  and  to  punish  those  that  do  not  stay  within 
them.  They  have  yet  to  propose  and  enforce  a  system  of  child 
training  that  will  prevent,  at  its  source,  the  unbearable  social 
diseases  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  They  must  change  from 
the  practice  of  spending  billions  for  the  imprisonment  and  treat- 
ment of  unfortunates  and  pennies  for  prevention,  to  millions  for 
prevention,  that  dollars  may  be  spent  for  housing  and  care  of 
them. 
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SCORE  FOR  THE  HOME 

To  be  filled  in  by  the  parent 

Give  10  where  the  condition  is  perfect;  9  to  10  where  ex- 
cellent; 8  to  9  where  good;  7  to  8  where  fair;  6  to  7  where 
poor;  4  to  6  where  bad;  1  to  4  where  very  bad;  0  where  no 
score  is  made. 

Score 

1 .  Air :    ventilation,  crowding,  sleeping  alone 

2.  Sunlight  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms 

3.  Cleanliness  of  house 

4.  Cleanliness  of  children 

5.  Cleanliness  of  clothing,  including  diapers 
and  bed  clothing  

6.  Screens,  flies  and  vermin 

7.  Garbage  storage  

8.  Quality  of  water,  of  milk  and  other  food 
— cooking  and  conservation  of  foods 

9.  Playmates  and  environment 

10.     Home  training 

Total.... 
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REGISTER  OF  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS  OF  CHILD 

Name  of  the  child  -T.....7. 

Height  in  inches Weight  without  clothing Chest 

measurement  at  nipple  line Abdomen  measurement  at 

navel  Intelligence   (normal,  borderline,  subnor- 
mal.    If  abnormal  give  Binet  rating,  or  school  grade) 

Score  of  remediable  conditions  of  the  Child — to  be  filled 
in  by  the  parent. 

Give  10  where  the  condition  is  perfect,  and  0  where  the 
conditions  can  be  improved. 

Score 

1.  Eczema  or  other  skin  diseases 

2.  Pediculosis   or   other   parasites,    including 
those  of  the  intestine 

3.  Neglected  or  delayed  teeth;  decayed,  un- 
clean, poor  alignment,  etc 

4.  Neglected  tonsils ;  discharging  ears 

5.  Neglected  adenoids  

6.  Neglected  or  infected  genitals 

7.  Neglected  eyes;  infections,  vision,  etc 

8.  Deformities  of  the  spine,  feet  and  limbs 

9.  Malnutrition ;  too  fat,  too  thin,  anaemic 

10.     Other  persistent,  or  recurrent  remediable 

conditions 

Total...  % 
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Final  Character  Scare  of  the  Child 

SCHEDULE  OF  CHARACTER  QUALITIES. 

Sec.  1.     To  what  extent  does  he  care  for  his  own  person 
and  needs  f 

Perfect 

Score  Score 

1.  Does  he  dress  himself  in  a  neat  and  satisfactory 

manner?    Score  10 

2.  Does  he  bathe  himself  without  aid,  and  without  be- 

ing urged  to  do  so?    Score 

3.  Does  he  clean  his  teeth  and  comb  his  hair  volun- 

tarily and  with  care?    Score 

4.  Does  he  sew  buttons  on  his  clothing?    Score 

5.  Does  he  invariably  and  correctly  hang  his  hat  and 

wraps  on  his  hooks?    Score 

6.  Does  he  carefully  arrange  his   clothes    and    shoes 

when  he  goes  to  bed?    Score 

7.  Does  he  keep  his  clothes  drawer  in    an    orderly 

fashion?    Score 

8.  Does  he  feed  himself  in  a  neat  manner?    Score 

Sec,  2.    Does  he  abstain  from  harmful  foods,  habit-form- 
ing drugs  and  injurious  practices? 

1.  Does  he  take  proper  nourishment  at  the  prescribed 

intervals?    Score  10 

2.  Does  he  take  food  or  drink  that  is  not  on  the  list 

suited  to  his  age?    Score 

3.  Does  he  take  anything  whatever,  excepting  water, 

between  meals?    Score 

4.  Can  food  and  attractive  articles  be  safely  left  with- 

in his  reach?    Score 

5.  Does  he  eat  candy  when  told  not  to  do  so?    Score 

6.  Does  he  obediently  abstain  from  food  he  knows  to 

be  rich  and  indigestible?    Score 

Sec.  3.     To  what  extent  does  he  share  in  the  household 
duties  f 

1.  Does  he  assist  in  the  household  duties  immediately 

after  dressing  in  the  morning?    Score  10 

2.  Is  he  kind  and  helpful  to  others  at  meals?    Score 

3.  Does  he  always  help  clear  the  table  and  clean  the 

dishes?    Score 

4.  Does  he  place  the  plates  and  other  tableware  in  the 

cupboard  in  an  orderly  manner?    Score 

5.  Does  he  assist  in  preparing  food  for  cooking?  Score 

6.  Does  he  assist  in  cooking  food?    Score 

7.  Does  he  assist  in  making  .beds?    Score 

8.  Does  he  assist  in  sweeping  floors  and  dusting  fur- 

niture?   Score 
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9.     Does  he  cheerfully  perform  out-of-door  services  for 
the  family?    Score 

10.  Is  he  perfect  (10)   in  the  grades  prescribed  for  a 

child  of  his  age?    Score 

11.  Is  he  perfect  (10)  in  the  practice  of  all  the  accom- 

plishments of  a  child  of  his  age?    Score 

Sec.  4.    How  does  he  obtain  money  or  its  equivalent  f 

1.  Does  he  forcibly  take  toys  or  other  property,  to 

which  he  is  not  entitled,  from  his  playmates? 
Score  10 

2.  Does  he  acquire  property  through  unfair  trades  or 

games?    Score 

3.  Does  he  beg  money  of  his  parents;  does  he  tease  or 

cry  for  it?    Score 

Sec.  5.    His  sense  of  responsibility  for  family  and  public 
property. 

1.  Is  he  saving  of  food,  clothing,  furniture  and  tools? 

Score  10s 

2.  Is  he  considerate  of  public  property?    Score 

3.  Is  he  judicious  in  his  expenditures  when  buying 

clothing  and  groceries?    Score 

4.  Is  he  helpful  to  others  with  his  money  and  other 

property?    Score 

5.  Would  he  expend  five  cents,  fifty  cents,  five  dollars, 

or  one  hundred  dollars  judiciously,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice?    Score 

Sec.  6.     To  what  extent  does  he  accept  responsibility  for 
his  acts? 

1.  Does  he  fail  to  tell  of  articles  he  has  broken  or 

lost?    Score  10 

2.  Does  he  claim  that  others  are  responsible  for  his 

own  misdeeds  or  accidents?    Score 

3.  Does  he  readily  confess  mischievous  acts?    Score 
Sec.  1.    Valuation  of  dress  and  ornamentation. 

1.  Does  he  wear  clothing  suitable  to  his  work  and 

play?    Score  10 

2.  Does  he  affect  striking  colors  and  contrasts?  Score 

3.  Does  the  girl  wear  striking  hats,  earrings,  brace- 

lets and  ribbons?    Score 

4.  Does  she  use  face-paints  and  strong  perfumes?  Score 
Sec.  8.    His  moral  initiative. 

1.  Does  he    institute    and  conduct    constructive  and 

orderly  games?     Score  101 

2.  Does  he  require  his  playmates  to  serve  him  rather 

than  the  interests  of  the  game?    Score 

3.  Does  he  tease  and  annoy  other  children?    Score 

4.  Does  he  have  trouble  with  other  children?    Score 
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5.    Does  he  appropriate  another  boy's  .ball,  boat,   or 
other  property  for  temporary  use?    Score 

-6.  Does  she  scold  and  whip  the  disobedient  doll,  or 
pretended  scholar?  Score 

7.  Are  the  imaginary  characters  with  which  he  plays 
kind;  are  they  controlled  by  kindness?  Score 

S.  Is  he  helpful  to  others  with  his  money  and  other 
property?  Score 

$.  Is  he  free  from  niggardliness  in  the  saving  of 
money?  Score 

Sec.  9.    His  valuation  and  use  of  time. 

1.  Does  he  have  periods  of  stupor  or  apathy?    Score        10 

2.  Does  he  have  periods  of  ineffective  restlessness? 

Score 

3.  Does  he  loaf  or  dawdle  when  working?    Score 

4.  Does  he    waste    time    in  pointless   conversation? 

Score 

5.  Does  he  waste  time  in  reading  immoral,  or  other 

destructive  literature?    Score 

6.  Does  he  neglect  family   or   other    social    duties? 

Score 

Sec.  10.  Nervous  stability,  moroseness,  flashes  of  anger, 
destructiveness,  foolish  remarks  and  laugh- 
ter. Facial  expression. 

1.  Does  he  work  and  play  in  an  orderly,  patient  way? 

Score  10 

2.  Does  he  finish  one  thing  before  he  begins  another? 

Score 

3.  Are  his  ideas  logically  connected,  or  are  they  dis- 

sociated?    Score 

4.  Is  he  irritable  and  easily  angered?    Score 

6.  Does  he  slam  the  door,  or  stamp  the  feet  in  anger? 
Score 

;S.  Does  he  purposely  break  or  tear  objects  of  value? 
Score 

•7.  Does  he  talk  foolishly  or  laugh  immoderately? 
Score 

3.     Facial   and   ocular   expression?      (Score   kindness 
efficiency.)    Score 

TOTAL      100 
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SCORE  OF  THE  PARENT  OF  CHILD 


From to .,192 

Where  the  parent's  conduct  and  performance  are  perfect, 
he  should  credit  himself  with  10;  excellent,  9  to  10;  good,  8 
to  9 ;  fair,  7  to  8 ;  poor,  6  to  7 ;  bad,  4  to  6 ;  very  bad,  1  to  4;  0 
where  no  score  is  made. 

Score  all  questions  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Score 

1.  Have  you  raised  your  voice  or  hand  in 
anger  toward  your  child  during  the  last 
two  weeks  ? 

2.  Have  you  been  dictatorial  and  abusive  of 
the  natural    rights    and    dignity    of    your 
child?  

3.  Have  you  always  used  kind  and  sensible 
language  in  the  presence  of  your  child? 
Language  free  from  abuse  of  your  neigh- 
bors?   

4.  Have  you  always  made  playwork  for  your 
child  in  the  performance  of  home  duties?... 

5.  Have  you  engaged  your  child  in  helpful, 
constructive  games,  including  energetic  out- 
of-door  sports  ? 

6.  Have  you  permitted  your  child  to  lead  in 
the  playwork  of  your  daily  life? 

7.  Has  your  child  become  fretful  from  the  im- 
position of  tasks  involving  drudgery? 

8.  Have  you  avoided  exposing  your  child  to 
coarse  and  evil  companions? 

9.  Have  you  taken  proper  food    at    proper 
times  as  well  as  enforced  this  upon  your 
child? 

10.     Does  he  score  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 

prescribed  playwork  games?  

Total  . 
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